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'T‘HAT Congress has met after all, is chiefly notable as a comment 
[ on the Earl of Beaconsfield. Like other over-clever people 
who have sold their shadows to the Enemy, he has the gift of turning 
to naught the wisest prophecies about his career. But he defeats 
prediction only through the predominance of personal and small 
motives, where greater are expected. Being, indeed, a man with- 
out solid and earnest convictions and attachments, he has no role 
to play except that of astonishing the world and making himself 
current in the speech of men. He isa more vulgar Faust, running 
through the gamut of existence so far as it is accessible to him, 
and with the aim chiefly of filling the eyes and the attention of 
mankind. The indulgence of this sort of vanity is at first a ser- 
vant we can tame; but, as the readers of the life of Dickens must 
have noticed, the appetite grows with the thing it feeds on, and the 
pleasure becomes the man’s master. He must have it. Any step, 
however consistent with past utterances, which might remand the 
actor to a second place, is shunned; any which keeps him in the 
foremost is found reasonable and right, however it may clash with 
the man’s professions. Incase he had declared war, the public eye 
would have been fixed, of course, upon the field and its generals; 
and with all his versatility, “this man they call Dizzy,” has never 
given us any reason to expect to see him under fire. But a great 
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conference of European chancellors and lesser statesmen—what a 
field for Vivian Grey that is. Yes, he will have a congress, and he 
will be his own ambassador, to the world’s astonishment. He will 
sit among the Bismarcks and Gortschakoffs in the most august 
assembly of the world, among the major-domos who rule Europe 
in the name of its faimeant kings. So, presto! the tone of Euro- 
pean diplomacy changes; if Russia will concede this and that lesser 
point, we will leave the great results of the war untouched. She 
must promise to go no farther in Asia; she must relinquish to Eu- 
rope the protectorate of Southern Bulgaria; she must concede the 
right of the Congress to provide for the future of the Danube, 
which is to flow into the sea between territory owned and territory 
protected by the Czar. And with this granted, she shall have 
Bessarabia and Batoum, and the Bulgarian protectorate. This out- 
line was agreed on long before it was publicly announced, and its 
premature publication excited no little indignation among the 
English Mohammedans; but the man who educated the Tories into 
voting for Household Suffrage is not likely to be overborne by the 
convictions of his supporters on a question of foreign policy. 
That Beaconsfield has some ulterior end in view, and that the 
whole of his plans are not covered by the agreement with Russia, 
seems likely enough, and it is more than hinted. Whether it be the 
annexation of Egypt by England, or an English protectorate of 
Asia Minor, it is in either case a blunder. The great bugbear in 
the English mind for the last twenty years, has been the gradual 
approach of the frontiers of the British and the Russian Empires. 
All England was startled to learn that on a clear day and witha 
good glass, an observer on the Himalayahs could see in the far north 
mountain peaks which lie within the Russian lines. But setting up 
a protectorate over the Levant would be going to meet the danger; 
it would be making the area of danger and responsibility infinitely 
larger than it is. The seizure of Egypt would be open to the 
same objection, though in a less degree, while it would be still more 
open to an objection which lies against both proposals. It would 
offend and alienate France, the one friend—-not indeed a very zeal- 
ous friend—whom England still has on the continent. French re- 
sistance has already been foreshadowed. M. Waddington avows 
that the Republic has in so far inherited the Eastern policy of the 
Empire, as to ask and insist that Egypt and Syria be left out of the 
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discussion. Nobody seems to ask whether the Turk likes or dis- 
likes these proposals from his next of kin, and whatever be the 
outcome of the Congress, the one great result of the war has been 
secured. Europe will no longer tolerate the robbery and destruc- 
tion of Christian populations by Moslem rulers. 

It is a greatly excited Berlin in which the Congress is holding 
its secret sessious. The second attempt upon the life of the Em- 
peror, made by a young man of good family and of education, has 
produced a far more profound impression upon the people and the 
governing Class. It is not only that the Emperor was wounded, 
and for a man of his age very dangerously, but the notion of a 
wide-spread conspiracy of revolutionary communists has been fos- 
tered by this reiteration of the attack, and by the expressions of 
approval with which it was received in many quarters and even 
foretold in some. In the interval between the two attacks, the 
National Liberals in the Imperial Parliament had thrown out the 
restrictive legislation proposed in consequence of the first. Im- 
mediately after the second, Bismarck, in spite of their protest that 
they were now ready to adopt such legislation, declared his purpose 
to dissolve Parliament and to appeal to the nation against them. 
He may be right; but the result is by no meanscertain. Bismarck 
is more skilled in guessing what kings and cabinets will do, than 
in forecasting the decision of constituencies. He has been too 
much accustomed to having his own way in spite of the people, to 
have any inducement to study the drifts and tendencies of public 
opinion as more liberal statesmen do. 

We do not hope for his success. Heartily as we detest the 
principles of enmity to the whole order of society, which have 
been sown broad-cast throughout Germany, we do not look to 
physical force as the right means for their repression. Mad as is 
the attempt to introduce a new Golden Age by murder and blood- 
shed, equally mad is it to retaliate by such means, (farther than is 
demanded by overt acts of violence,) in defence of the family and 
social life and the industrial freedom of society. Even if repres- 
sion should succeed, which we think quite possible, an injury will 
have been done to those sacred interests in whose behalf it has been 
exerted. Men will be led to regard social order as resting on 
stacked bayonets or the gallows, instead of the hard-pan rock of 


God’s will. 
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In the death of Lord John Russell this generation has lost a 
spectator whose activity belonged to those which preceded it. He 
was a prominent statesman and leader before most of us were born. 
He had led a forlorn hope to victory, in a time whose very ideas 
are of the past. His life would be worthy of detailed study, be- 
cause of the light it casts on many things in English history. He 
was the most perfect exemplification England has had since John 
Locke, of the Whig temper, of the unenthusiastic, doctrinaire 
party. Theories, measures, plans, were everything to him; actual 
human beings were nothing, except they were possessed of a vote. 
Like our own Sumner, he was too much occupied with plans for 
the welfare of great masses of men, to have any time to waste on 
individuals ; “a point not yet reached by the Maker of mankind,” 
as Mrs. Howe caustically remarked. For this, among other rea- 
sons, Lord Russell could never be in the true sense a leader of his 
people, as Palmerston and Pitt were, because he could not under- 
stand their prejudices and their sympathies. Born and bred a mon- 
archist, and leading for years the government of a monarchical 
country, he was far more utterly destitute of the imaginative sense 
of loyalty, than the average American republican. It was the 
law he worshipped, the abstract principle which underlay the na- 
tional unity, and not the concrete kingship which embodied it. 
And yet he was an excellent instance of the great benefits which 
England derives from the possession of a recognized aristocracy. 
He had all the qualities of the Russells. Everybody knew where 
he was strong and what his weaknesses were. Every emergency 
found him cool and clear-headed ; as Sydney Smith said of him, 
“he would take command of the Channel Fleet at an hour’s notice.” 
But it needed an emergency to draw him out. In the piping times 
of peace, he was a nuisance to his friends and the delight of his 
enemies,—certain to do more harm to the cause he was fighting 
for than that he fought against. 

As Americans, we have little to thank him for. His conduct in 
the Alabama business, as he afterwards confessed, was dictated by 
the most selfish views as regards British interests. He would not 
stop her, because he wanted to retain to England the profitable 
business of building ships of war for neutrals. The unconscious 
Machiavellianism of British statesmanship, as De Tocqueville 
calls it, the conviction that whatever advances English interests 
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must be right, and vice versa, was never more amply illustrated. 
But he showed true English pluck in his resistance to our demands 
for compensation when first made, and still more in his downright 
confession that he had been wrong, when he came to see the 
matter in the true light. 





Tue historian of the American Congress will have his groan over 
the weary length of many an uninteresting session; but he will 
find that which has just closed lively enough for his purposes. It 
will lend itself to effective literary treatment and skilful grouping. 
At no time since the end of the war, with the possible exception 
of the struggle with President Johnson, has there been so much to 
excite the feeling that we were looking on while history was mak- 
ing. And this has been all the more true, in view of the compara- 
tive passivity of the Executive. The President has but once put 
forward his hand to control the course of legislation and then al- 
together in vain. 

But when we come down to details, the result is less satiSfac- 
tory. It was indeed a session free from those transactions in which 
members seek more direct advantages than are to be gained through 
the good will of their constituents. The unwise grants of the 
River and Harbor Bill, and the false economy of the reductions 
made or attempted in appropriations, might fairly be charged as 
specimens of demagogy, at the expense of the public service ; and 
the management of the Doorkeeper’s patronage was grossly dis- 
creditable to some members of the House. But still, this, like 
nearly all of our later Congresses, represented that gradual and 
steady advance toward decency and honesty, which has been going 
on ever since the time of that body, whose history was mercifully 
burnt by its own secretary, Charles Thomson, after he had spent 
years in honestly telling the story of its doings. Perhaps the 
hands of this Congress were all the cleaner for the close division 
of power in each house. 

There was more folly shown in the proposal than the carrying 
of measures. Mr. Wood’s Tariff Law, an ingenious attack on our 
manufacturing interests, in the interests of no theory of political 
economy, but simply of the importers of manufactured goods, was 
very properly disposed of by striking out all its enactments in the 
Committee of the Whole, and Congress proceeded to grant the re- 
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quest put forward in the Protectionist petitions, but opposed in 
those from the other side: vzz., that a commission of competent and 
impartial persons be appointed to investigate the subject and re- 
port at the next session. 

The bill to put an end to the practical repudiation of our paper 
money in our Custom Houses, was passed in the House, but failed 
to get through the Senate. All the other financial measures 
which were delayed to the close of the session, met the same or a 
worse fate. For reasons repeatedly given in these pages, we regret 
the failure of Mr. Ewing to carry his Bill to Repeal the Resump- 
tion Law. Our reasons are not his, but we think his measure a 
wise one. This reduces the financial legislation to the one enact- 
ment that the Treasury shall purchase a quantity of silver bars and 
turn them into coin of a given standard, and then put them into 
circulation if the Secretary chooses. But, as the Secretary does 
not choose, and as he will only sell them for gold coin, the law re- 
mains practically inoperative. On the other hand, the silver using 
nations of Europe have very generally agreed to the proposals for 
an international conference, which the Senate tacked on to the 
Bill, and Messrs. Fenton, Groesbeck and Walker (of Yale), are to 
represent the nation in that matter. That the Senate confirmed a 
commission which is two-thirds hostile to the only purposes which 
the conference can serve, does not seem to indicate any great ex- 
pectations from the measure. 

On the questions of cutting down the army, reducing the ap- 
propriations and transferring the Indians to the War Department, 
the Senate offered a very proper resistance to the proposals of the 
House. False economy and false pretences had too much scope 
in this department of legislation in the previous session; and we 
thought that even Congressmen had learned how little glory was 
to be got by such obstructiveness. The President should show 
less consideration for the Congressional cuticle, and should bring 
them together under the Dog star if need be, when appropriations are 
found insufficient. We are not so sure that he was justified in his 
threat to call an extra session, in case the bill to authorize the pay- 
ment of the Fisheries Award should not pass. That is a measure 
about which there was clearly a difference of opinion; and indeed 
the particular proposal embodied in the Bill, was liable to question 
as unconstitutional. Extra sessions should be confined to cases of 
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unforeseen emergency, or manifest omission of duty ; they are not 
a lawful agency for the enforcement of disputed views. 

As to the Indian question, while very much might be said in 
favor of removing it from the control of a department so badly 
managed as the Interior now is, we have no faith in this plan for 
its transfer to the control of the army. The difficult and involved 
questions of the relation of these wards to their guardian, the 
nation, could hardly be referred to more incompetent arbiters than 
our officers and soldiers. It is true that they are not all Custers; 
but that man was only the exaggeration of a type towards which the 
younger officers are steadily drawn by the bad influences of West 
Point education and the military life. 


THE Potter investigation which was to destroy the President’s 
title and to shatter the reputation of half the Republican leaders, 
has not yet left even a smudge upon any prominent name, except 
that of Senator Stanley Matthews. It has indeed unearthed a 
copy of a letter said to have been written by Mr. Sherman to the 
chief witness, and in which Mr. Sherman promises that if the wit- 
ness (then a member of the Louisiana Returning Board), stand 
firm, he will see that he will be provided for elsewhere. As the 
letter stands by itself, it in no way impeaches Mr. Sherman’s up- 
rightness. It only bears an evil sense, when interpreted by this 
witness himself, and not only is he a confessed perjurer, but his 
story is inherently improbable. He says that Mr. Sherman wrote 
this letter in pursuance of a corrupt bargain made in a public res- 
taurant, after a few minute’s acquaintance and in the presence of 
another gentleman, but in tones too low for the other to hear what 
was said. He further alleges that Mr. Sherman, after putting him- 
self with such unlikely simplicity into the power of a knave, pro- 
ceeded to treat the claims and threats of this knave with silent 
contempt, although he had it in his power to silence them at no 
cost to himself. Credat Fudacus Apelles, non Ego. On the other 
hand, the story of that letter’s origin as told by Mrs. Jenks: viz., 
that she had written after volunteering to ask it from Mr. Sher- 
man, seems at least as probably true as any statement made on 
the other side of the case. 

As to Mr. Stanley Matthews, the case is shown to be distinctly 
Worse, not by this knave’s story, but by his own. It seems he was 
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not acquainted with this witness until the returns had been 
made. But after receiving from him a sworn protest, which de- 
clared that the Louisiana returns had been falsely made, he still 
used his influence to have him sent out of the country to a consu- 
lar appointment. Mr. Matthews failed in this simply because Mr. 
Hayes and Mr. Evarts found out that the fellow was a black sheep, 
and withdrew his name. Mr. Matthews had not yet cut his wis- 
dom teeth in politics, or he would have made no such effort to save 
the President from trouble in any such quarter. And he has learnt, 
what every hardened politician knows, that nothing is gained by 
any such Jesuitical policy. On the whole, the Republican party 
may fairly congratulate itself on the results of the investigation. 
Even after the Judases in its own camp have turned upon it and 
done their worst, it is seen that the party leaders, when placed in 
a position of great temptation, showed great circumspection, if not 
great probity, in all their acts. 

Much interest was excited by the declaration on the part of 
a member of the Louisiana Electoral College, that he had been dis- 
tinctly offered a large sum if he would vote for Tilden, and a 
smaller one if he would vote in blank. He gave names of the per- 
sons through whom the offer came, which may lead to a fuller in- 
vestigation of the matter, but the Committee have shown no 
urgency in taking it up. If they wish to avoid the appearance of 
an utterly one-sided and unfair investigation, they will probe this 
to the depths. But it is quite possible that they will share in the 
ill-luck of some previous committees of investigation, and will 
bring to land only those fish they do not wish to catch. 

The declaration made by the House of its own incompetency 
to re-open the question of the President’s title, since that was 
settled by the only Congress which had any jurisdiction, would 
have come with more grace had it been made before the general 
outburst of public opinion on that subject. The House, be it re- 
membered, distinctly refused to adopt a similar resolution at an 
earlier stage of the proceedings; and even this one was passed 
with an expression of dislike and an air of constraint on the part 
of the majority, which robs it of much of its moral value. A few 
representatives were staunch enough to resist any such declaration, 
although some changed their votes when they found how small 
the minority was to be. The truth seems to be that the House 
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was not averse to reopening the question, if it found the evi- 
dence would make a strong case. 


In the death of Mr. William Cullen Bryant, America has lost 
one of her oldest and most honored men ot letters. Mr. Bryant 
belonged in literature, as in most things, to a past generation. We, 
of this time, were taught as children to regard his name as among 
the foremost in our literature, and yet his productivity has contin- 
ued until our own day. For more than sixty years school-boys 
have mouthed 7hanatopsis ; and yet his translation of Homer is a 
thing of but yesterday. It is indeed, seventy years since he began 
writing for the public, and not a year since he ceased. Such lit- 
erary longevity is perhaps without a parallel, or rivalled only by 
Dr. Routh of Oxford, and by Goethe. 

As to Mr. Bryant’s place in our literary history, it is perhaps 
too soon to speak ; but it is quite certain that the literary historian 
will speak of him in very different terms from those in which he 
has been described during the past few weeks. He was not a man 
of genius in any true sense; but he was a man of large and well 
used talent. He has had the misfortune to be best known by a 
poem which will not stand the test of thoughtful criticism, as he 
was himself perfectly well aware. He spent the greatest of his 
literary efforts upon a work of translation, which, although very 
well done, will certainly not hold a fixed place in literature. His 
Homer is, in its very form, unsuited to the popular ear and taste, 
while scholars will always have recourse to the divine original. 
Of all his literary work, we would predict the longest life for some 
very beautiful hymns which were written in his later years. . One 
of these, beginning :— 


«Oh North, with all thy vales of green, 
Oh South, with all thy palms.”’ 


is among the best additions to sacred song made in our century. 

As a man, he was better than his writings, and the wide circle 
of friends who lament his death, is a sufficient witness of his worth, 
But his was not the genial and effusive character, which belonged 
to his great rival and antagonist, Mr. Greeley. He was precise, 
methodical, and, at least in outward seeming, somewhat cold, a 
character which reappears in his writings. As Lowell said, the 
excitement they impart is 

‘«« Like being stirred up with thé very North Pole.” 
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He was once talked of as the greatest of American poets; and 
by some he is still put second, with Longfellow first, and followed 
by Whittier and Lowell. Posterity will no doubt exactly reverse 
the order. 


Dr. Charles Hodge’s death deprives the theological world of the 
best known representative of conservatism. He has sometimes 
been quoted as the: only man in the Presbyterian Church who 
could subscribe to every statement of the Westminster Confession. 
He had retired from the work of teaching, and had been succeeded 
by his son, who, to our thinking, hasa still clearer and more vigorous 
mind, while not a whit behind his father asa conservative. He 
had also given the world his magnum opus, his “ System of Thcol- 
ogy,’ the last great exposition of the Calvinistic theology. Rumor 
said it would have appeared much earlier, but for the fact that he 
and Professor Park, of Andover Seminary, life-long antagonists, 
were each waiting for the other to show his hand, each desiring to 
make his own system partly a criticism of that of the other. Dr. 
Hodge's life was the simple and quiet life of a scholar, such a life 
as Addison Alexander and others led in Princeton. But he was 
not a man of the vast scholarship with which he is sometimes 
credited ; his rash statement that the older Calvinists never taught 
infant damnation, and his failure to meet Dr. Krauth’s crushing 
reply, by an equally crushing 7m guogue, showed that he was not 
widely read in even the literature of his own school and subject. 
He was, however, fully up to the requirements of his own age; but 
the man who shall keep Princeton Seminary as prominent as he 
kept it, will need to know vastly more of what has been said and 
is now saying on dogmatic theology. 

Dr. Hodge often wielded a sharp pen in theological controversy, 
and in some instances was very conspicuous on the wrong side of 
great public questions. But he was personally much endeared 
to his friends by his many excellencies of character. Men of other 
churches and other schools spoke of him with an enthusiastic af- 
fection, when they enjoyed his personal acquaintance. Over his 
pupils he exercised an influence which was often greater than was 
good for their intellectual independence and original growth. Hence 
the vast power which he exerted in the Church, through the 
many representatives of his own way of thinking whom he 
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trained for her ministry. That influence was no doubt weakened 
by the late war, and still more by the reunion of the two schools 
of Presbyterians. In both instances he took a very decided stand 
in opposition to the action finally adopted by his church. 


A great experiment is now making in this city, in the direction 
of a wise regulation and a close cooperation of our civic charities. 
Last winter the soup societies felt the need of readjusting their re- 
lations to each other. Some of their representatives.got together 
and began talking over the matter, but they were struck by the 
fact that they could do little or nothing without the codperation of 
other charities. They agreed to call a meeting of citizens inter- 
ested in the matter, and to come to it without any definite plan to 
urge on its adoption, but rather to wait and see what would come 
out of a large and full comparison of views. The call brought out the 
fact that these questions had been fermenting in many other minds. 
Some had been aroused by experience in church and charitable 
society work ; others by observing the growth of pauperism and the 
tendency of thoughtless and unsystematic charity to foster it ; others 
by the pressure of the tramp question; others still by the news of 
what was going forward in sister cities on this and the other side of 
the Atlantic. The meeting was large and “ weighty in its concern” 
for these matters, and it appointed a committee of thirty-six per- 
sons to consider the subject, and to report a plan for the regulation 
of charitable relief and to put down begging in our streets. 

The committee and its sub-committees have been in session all 
spring, meeting about twice a week for three months back, They 
have prepared a plan of action, not unlike that so successfully tried 
in Elberfeld, London, Harrisburg and other cities, but with differ- 
ences suiting it to our own city. A considerable amount of oppo- 
sition to this step was excited at the start, but it dwindled into almost 
nothing as time went on and a free comparison of views was obtained. 
Some had desired no new organization ; others wanted only a union 
of all existing charitable societies under a central bureau. But 
it was felt that the methods employed by the present societies and 
the means at their disposal, were not sufficient to secure a proper 
knowledge of the merits of each case of supposed need; and that 
a more thorough system of visiting must be provided for that pur- 
pose. It was also seen that the vast amount of alms given, not 
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through societies, but directly by individuals and families, and 
generally without any proper inquiries, should be brought into 
some sort of system. For these two reasons especially, it was pro- 
posed to establish a society as large as the city, and designed to 
include in its membership every existing society, every hospital 
and dispensary, every church, every household and every individ- 
ual, who either give or want to give, or in any other way to help 
the poor. The scheme of the organization contemplates local as- 
sociations in each ward, together with a central board to be com- 
posed of delegates from each ward and of representatives from the 
general charitable relief societies. The method of operation in 
each ward is that so amply illustrated in Germantown and in Hes- 
tonville. A large corps of lady visitors will be entrusted with the 
work of visiting, and each will have but a small number of cases 
under her care, so that her visits can be frequent and useful. A 
board of directors will supervise the work and control the finances ; 
and will provide, either in each ward or in codperation with their 
neighbor wards, an office and a superintendent, to whom all appli- 
cations can be referred. These officers will have a very large share 
of the responsibility of the work, and they will be in constant com- 
munication with a central superintendent, employed by the central 
board as its executive agent. It is expected that there will thus 
be formed a body of valuable experts, in complete mutual understand- 
ing, and possessed of the intelligence needed to keep the work within 
the proper lines of charitable activity. But an even more import- 
ant body will be the corps of lady visitors, some four thousand in 
number if the plan be extended to the whole city. Their work 
will be to exert a good influence, at once sympathetic and discipli- 
nary, upon the poor who need assistance, to keep the giving of 
help from producing a habit of relying upon help, and to instil 
hope and self-reliance into the disheartened and downcast classes 
of society. The women of this city have shown in past years that 
they are equal to every emergency. Their sex possesses especial 
capacities for this sort of work; they are more ready than men to 
take every case upon its individual merits, to avoid hasty generali- 
zation, and to deal with all questions in a spirit of sympathetic 
kindness. And one great merit of this plan is that it places so 
little confidence in mere machinery, and so much in the direct and 
personal intercourse between the classes who need help and the 
classes who give it. 


8 
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The Committee laid this plan, together with an explanatory re- 
port, before a large meeting of citizens in St. George’s Hall, June 
19th. There was just enough of opposition and criticism to bring 
into clear light what could be said against it, together with the 
reasons for its adoption. It was approved with very great 
cordiality and unanimity, and the scheme was placed in the hands 
of a Commission of thirty-six persons, (most of them closely 
connected with our existing charitable societies,) that it may be 
seen whether or not Philadelphia is ripe and ready for this large 
effort to deal with some very troublesome questions. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 


II. 
i while the Postal Savings Bank has been making such amaz- 


ing strides in other countries, it has been exceedingly slow in 
recommending itself to favor in the United States. On this point 
the New York Herald is exceedingly clear when it says, in a leader 
on this subject: “It is not creditable to the United States that, 
instead of being the first, it is among the last of the great states of 
Christendom to recognize the value of Postal Savings Banks. Why 
should the United States be so far behind? It has been the 
boast of this country that it is always in the van of progress ; that, 
being fettered by no obsolete traditions, it takes the lead in im- 
provements which benefit the democratic masses. Nothing could 
bring a more real advantage to the democratic masses than an op- 
portunity to invest their savings where they would be absolutely 
secure, where they would receive a reasonable rate of interest and 
where the principal could be withdrawn at pleasure to meet the 
occasions of the depositors and save them from the tender mercies 
of extortioners. It is wonderful that the United States, claiming 
to be, par excellence, the nation of progress, should have lagged so 
far behind in the great and beneficent measure of Postal Savings 
Banks. The slowness of the United States may be explained by 
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the confidence felt in its ordinary Savings Banks until within the 
last two years. But the recent widespread failures in these insti- 
tutions makes the establishment of postal savings banks, not merely 
a popular necessity, but a burning question.” 

. With a venturesome, ingenious and industrious population, and 
a vast uncultivated and unimproved country, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that debt and credit should play such a prominent 
part in the affairs of the United States. In a previous paper,’ it has 
been shown that our cities are largely built up on long loans. Poor's 
Manual for 1877-78, states the share-capital of the railroads at 
$2,198,000,000, and their debts at $2,459,000,000, being a propor- 
tion of share-capital to debt of eighty-nine to one hundred. The 
financial condition of railroads and cities illustrates the condition 
of a large proportion of the corporate and individual property in 
the United States. And this is also true of the rural regions. 
Men often commence to farm with little else than their hands and 
their courage, generally with only some inadequate accumulation 
for a first crop. In short, they buy their landeon credit and bor- 
row the means for improvement. To use the words of the report 
of the Silver Commission, “debt and credit run through all the 
ramifications of permanent investment in the United States. Even 
the church edifices do not escape mortgages.” And, according to 
Mr. Townsend, loans to church corporations on church plots and 
edifices are indifferent security. This tremendous demand for 
money has made the American economical system one vast net- 
work of debts and credits, and of long debts and long credits. Is 
it to be wondered at, then, with the tempting bait of high interest, 
that the managers of our savings banks have been induced in 
many to make an unsound and improper use of trust funds. 

Mr. Townsend has already given, in his paper on Savings Banks, 
statements relative to the condition of the Savings Banks of New 
York and the New England States. These figures are readily ob- 
tained from the state authorities. But it is extremely difficult to 
obtain figures of this kind in some states. There are no less than 
ten states and eight territories in which no reports are required. 

4 Municipal Indebtedness, a paper read at Boston, January 1oth, 1878, before the 
American Social Science Association, by R. P. Porter, of Chicago. 

8 With a view of rendering this system of reports more complete and effective than 
at present, the Comptroller has prepared a bill which he recommends to Congress, mak- 
ing it compulsory for these institutions to report. 
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The result of this is that complete returns have only been received 
by Comptroller Knox of but ten states and partial returns from 
three, making in all thirteen states. The aggregate resources and 
liabilities of 675 savings banks of the United at the end of 1877 
was as follows: 
RESOURCES. 

Loans on Real Estate, . ; . $369,770,878 
Loans on Personal and Collateral ecunlty, ‘ . 114,474,163 
United States Bonds. . . 115,389,880 
State Municipal and other Stocks wal ne . 184,116,602 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks, . , , 24,586,503 
Bank Stock, : : ; : ; ‘ ‘ 34,571,531 
Real Estate, ‘ : ; , ; ‘ 21,037,426 
Other Investments, : ; , ‘ ; 18,135,673 
Expenses, . ' : , ; 1,629,238 
Due from Banks, . ' ' . , 23,522,572 


Cash, . ; ; ; ; ‘ ; ‘ . 16,160,096 


$922,794,562 


LIABILITIES. 


Deposits, ‘ : ‘ ‘ : ; . $866,498,452 
/ Surplus Funds ; . . : : 43,835,885 
Undivided Profits, ; . : ; ; , 9,200,778 
Other Liabilities, 3,259,447 


Total, $922,794,562 


We find here that of a total deposit of $866,498,452, no less 
than $369,770,878 is invested in mortgages, or over one-half of the 
entire deposits are invested in mortgages and personal security. 
Now if we add to this the amount invested in railroad bonds, and 
state, municipal and county bonds, we have a total of $692,948,146 
of the people’s money invested in loans the security of which is in 
many cases doubtful. A considerable share of the money loaned 
on real estate is in the shape of mortgages on land and buildings, 
vacant lots in cities, etc., made during the years of inflation that 
immediately followed the war. The amount loaned did not at the 
time, perhaps, exceed more than fifty per cent. of the market value 
of the property, but now that the value of such property all over 
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the country has decreased, many of these loans are extremely 
doubtful. The impossibility of realizing quickly on such security 
in a time of a trial, has been clearly shown in the recent failures of 
savings banks. Especially is this the case in the city of Chicago, 
where mortgages on unproductive real estate served to drag bank 
after bank into bankruptcy and ruin. The $184,116,602 invested 
in state, municipal and county bonds is by no means absolutely 
safe. The municipal debt of 130 cities of this country has grown 
in the last ten years from $221,312,009 to $644,378,663, and many 
instances of late have come to hand in which the payment of in- 
terest has been stopped, and the payment of capital in some instan- 
ces is an impossibility. The attraction of railroad bonds as safe 
investments is not great when we take into consideration the fact 
that the proportion of share capital to the debt of railroads is 
eighty-nine to one hundred, while we have already shown the re- 
sult of loaning saving funds on notes to run twelve months can 
result in nothing short of disaster. Should an unusual demand 
come for money, bankruptcy and ruin would stare in the face every 
savings bank whose funds ‘were invested in this way, unless the 
state legislature came to the rescue, as it has done in Massachusetts 
by the passage of the stay law. Let those capitalists and wealthy 
men invest their thousands and hundreds of thousands in this way, 
if they please, but the poor man who puts by a few hundreds for 
a rainy day, should not be induced to invest his hard-earned say- 
ings in any such doubtful and unwise securities. As this associa- 
tion has already been told, there are banks now doing business in 
every state in the Union which have no right to exist ; they are in 
fact snares and pitfalls to the unwary, and they are injuriously af- 
fecting the reputation of others which are properly conducted. 
The reputation of the whole system suffers every time a lifeless 
concern rises to the surface. Many are still permitted to receive 
the money of trusting people, who rely on the laws in force, and 
the watchful care of those in authority over them, for the security 
of their funds, while it is patent to any one who reads the report 
given on page 503, that many of these banks are insolvent debtors. 
The plea that, if permitted to go on receiving deposits, something 
may turn up in the future which will enable them to retrieve their 
losses and make good their unwise investments, is puerile; for 
what, indeed, can galvanize into life dead-and-gone state bonds, or 
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the stocks and bonds of railroads which have been so copiously 
watered that the inflation of dropsy has almost burst them asunder, 
or when will real estate again advance to the nominal price at which 
it was once quoted and even sold, when paper dollars were of half 
the value they bear to-day. In this connection, the following 
table is presented, by states, of the aggregate deposits of savings 
banks, with the number of their depositors and the average amount 
due to each in 1877: 


STATES. Number of Depositors. Amount of Deposits. ae 


Maine, . ..... 90,621 $26,662,150, $294 21 
New Hampshire,. . . 98.683 30,963,047 313 76 
Vermont, . . .. . *25,671 6,815,829 265 50 
Massachusetts, . . . 739,289 243,340,643 329 15 
Rhode Island,. . . . 99,865 50,542,272 506 10 
Connecticut, . . . . 203,514 78,524,172 385 84 
New York, .... 861,603 319,716,864 371 O07 
New Jersey, . . . . *84,026 29,318,543 348 92 
Pennsylvania,.. . . . *67 ,660 17,577,408 259 79 
Maryland,. ... . *50,197 19,543,967 389 34 
RS fd. Rw al 26,037 10,041,726 385 67 
ne *5,548 1,986,025 358 00 
California, . . . . . * 42,600 31,185,600 732 O05 








We, 2 we es 395,314 $866,218,306 $361 63 


* Estimated. . 


Before drawing our conclusions from the array of facts and fig- 
ures already before us, it will be necessary briefly to call attention 
to the various propositions now before Congress and the Senate, 
looking to the establishment of a system of Post-Office Savings 
Banks in the United States. There are at this writing no less than 
nine different bills for the establishment of a National Savings De- 
pository, to be worked in connection with the Post-Office Depart- 
ment. Considered in their order, the Creswell bill, introduced 
December 18th, 1873, by Mr. Maynard comes first. This bill was 
written by General M. La Rue Harrison and revised by Dr. C. F. 
Macdonald, the very able superintendent of the money-order sys- 
tem. This bill was modelled after the English plan, with a few 
changes to adapt it to the needs of thiscountry. As before stated, 
nothing was done with this bill, and we hear nothing more of postal 
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savings banks until October 25th, 1877, when the bill known as 
the Tipton Bill, to establish and maintain a national savings de- 
pository as a branch of the Post-Office Department, was introduced 
by Mr. Tipton of Illinois. This bill was the Creswell or Maynard 
Bill, revised and improved by General Harrison. The following 
November, Mr. Philips of Kansas, introduced a bill which was 
evidently intended to supplant the postal savings banks. This bill 
provided for the deposit of savings in a popular loan and also for 
funding the national debt in home bonds convertible into currency. 
This bill provides for deposits of sums from 25 cents to $10, which 
do not bear interest, and cannot be withdrawn. These small sums 
to be entered upon a pass-book, but the depositor gets no receipt 
from the central office, and has no guarantee of protection from 
dishonest officials. Whenever the balance due a depositor reaches 
$10, he is required to receive a peculiar form of money-order, 
printed on bank note paper and transferrable by indorsement 
drawn on the United States Treasury. These orders at once be- 
come part of the circulation. They are not savings, and if lost by 
the owner or destroyed by the elements cannot be replaced. They 
are of no more value as a protection to the poor than ordinary 
bank notes. There is no limit to their issue, and no time set for 
their redemption, except the demand of the holder. A postmaster 
who has a book full of these bank orders may issue the whole 
at one time, exchange them for currency, and leave the country 
before detection would be possible. These postal orders bear no 
interest, but may be exchanged for United States bonds of the de- 
nominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100, bearing interest at the rate 
of 3.65 per cent., and the Secretary of the Treasury is required to 
issue to the value of one-tenth of the amount of these bonds and 
postal orders outstanding legal-tender notes for their redemption, 
but such legal-tender issue is not to exceed $50,000,000. The 
postal orders are currency without interest and without limit as to 
amount of issue or time of redemption. The bonds are currency 
with interest, but without limit as to amount of issue or time of 
redemption. The legal-tenders are currency without interest or 
limit as to time of redemption, but are limited as to amount of 
issue. The pass-book deposits are not currency, they bear no in- 
terest, and cannot be withdrawn until they reach $10. If a de- 
positor dies or changes residence, they are a loss or a vexation. 
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Another provision in this bill is the giving to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, a joint jurisdiction with the Postmaster General over the 
money-order business. This savors of impracticability, as also does 
the keeping sets of accounts for two kinds of money-orders; the 
making interest coupons receivable for postage and for postage 
stamps, while at the same time prohibiting them from being de- 
tached from the bond, except at the time of payment of interest ; 
the authorizing of the issue of bonds and currency by postmasters; 
the requirement that holders of postal orders can convert them 
into bonds at the office of issue only; and lastly, the making of 
the Treasury, and not the Treasurer, the payee of postal orders, 
must always be a source of trouble. The later part of November, 
1877, the attention of Congress was called to another proposition, 
made by the Hon. Joseph C. Stone, to create postal savings banks, 
and for the investing the surplus deposits in the same in securities 
of the United States. This bill provided that there should be 
opened at post-offices, in cities of not less than 2,500 inhabitants, 
savings banks, where people may deposit sums not less than one 
dollar, and in amount not to exceed $500, on account, from any 
one person. When a deposit reaches the sum of $25, or some 
multiple of that sum, not exceeding $500, it shall be entitled to 
draw interest at the rate of four per cent. This bill provides that 
no interest shall be allowed except on an even sum of $25 or more. 
When the deposits thus made reached $25,000,000, all sums ex- 
ceeding this amount should be invested in bonds payable forty 
years from January Ist, 1878, and drawing four per cent. interest. 
No plan for putting this scheme in operation is suggested by Mr. 
Stone, but the matter is left entirely with the Postmaster General. 

Actuated, perhaps, by the want of success of the former schemes, 
Mr. Saff, January 11th, 1878, introduced a bill to authorize the 
Secretary «f the Treasury to issue coupon-bonds of the United 
States, of the denominations of $15, $25, $50, and $100, for the 
investment of savings and other purposes. The Saff scheme pro- 
vides that, in lieu of that amount of four per cent bonds, the 
Treasury be authorized to issue a sum not exceeding $100,000,000 
of coupon-bonds of the United States, of the denominations as 
above stated. These bonds are to be redeemable in coin after sixty 
years from the date of issue, and to bear interest, payable semi- 
annually in coin, at the rate of four percent. But the trouble with 
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Mr. Saff’s proposition is that these bonds would be made trans- 
ferrable by endorsement, and would hardly be savings after all, but 
in reality an interest bearing currency. 

January 25th, 1878, the original Creswell-Tipton bill appeared 
completely revised, and in its new, or rather modified, form, was 
introduced by Mr. Waddell as House Bill No. 2,694. Since its in- 
troduction, Doctor Macdonald, Sixth Auditor, J. M. McGrew and 
General Harrison have devoted much time with the Post Office 
Committee of the House to the discussion of the measure, and 
several important modifications were suggested, the most of them 
in section five, to make it meet more directly the wants of those 
of the laboring classes who may desire to invest their surplus earn- 
ings in government securities. The wording of this bill was finally 
agreed upon March 2!Ist, 1878. Its provisions, as amended by the 
Post-Office Committee, are briefly as follows :— 

Deposits of any sum from 25 cents to $300 may be received at 
designated money order post-offices, which deposits shall be en. 
titled to 3 per cent. interest, and may be withdrawn at any time 
on demand of the depositor. Married women, and children above 
the age of twelve years may become depositors in their own right, 
and their deposits are protected from withdrawal or disturbance by 
husband, parent or guardian. Deposits are exempt from taxation 
and from seizure for debt. They are receivable and payable, with 
interest, in national bank notes and in United States notes and 
coin. The credit of the United States is irrevocably pledged for 
the repayment of these deposits, and no possible loss can occur to 
the depositor. Deposits and withdrawals are to be entered in a 
pass book, to be kept by the depositor; and, in addition to this, 
each deposit is to be acknowledged by a certificate from the Post- 
master General. The account of each depositor is to be kept ina 
Ledger at the Central Office in Washington, so that in case a de- 
positor loses his pass-book, it can be of no value to the finder or 
the thief; but a new book will be issued to the depositor contain- 
ing a duplicate of each entry in the original. No loss to depositors 
can possibly happen from the dishonesty of officials. Such losses, 
if any occur, are to be sustained by the Government. Depositors 
cannot sell, loan or give away their pass books or certificates, or 
the deposits represented therein. If a depositor desires to make 
use of his balance, or of any part of it, he must do so by means of 
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a withdrawal in his own name or that of some person to whom he 
has given a legally executed power of attorney. After a depositor’s 
balance on pass book has accumulated to $100 or more, he may, if 
he so desires, have it invested by the Postmaster-General in any 
United States 4 per cent. bonds authorized by law (the Wallace 
bonds, if that bill should pass); or, if the depositor prefers it, he 
may have his money transferred to the books of the Treasury, ~ 
into what is known as an “ inscribed debt”’ or open book account, 
for which he receives a certificate as an acknowledgment, and such 
account will bear 4 per cent. interest, the same asa bond. The 
inscribed debt may be sold or transferred by application to the 
Treasurer, but it has this advantage over the bond; that it is per- 
fectly safe from loss, and lost certificates of debt may be renewed 
to the loser; and, in case of sale of such debt, the old certificate is 
of no value, but the purchaser is entitled to a new one. 

The next bill was introduced February 18th, 1878, by Mr. 
Burchard. It was entitled, “a bill to promote the deposit of sav- 
ings in the Treasury, and the refunding of the National Debt.” 
This bill virtually provides for an unlimited issue of money orders 
to depositors, free of fees, but does not provide for the payment of 
the unavoidable cost of the issue and payment of these orders at 
post offices, the clerk hire, printing, stationery, losses, etc., amount- 
ing in all cases to about 7% of one per cent. on the aggregate 
amount of orders issued. 

March 15th, Mr. Robbins, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, reported a bill asa substitute for the bill of Mr. Burchard’s. 
This bill is simply the Burchard bill embroidered. It is a funding 
scheme and does not provide for a legitimate savings-depository, 
and the expense of operating it by means of money orders will cost 
the Government 2,3, per cent. of all moneys received through the 
money order offices; as against 34 of one per cent. if such funds 
are obtained through the machinery of a legitimate Postal Savings 
depository. Under the Robbins’ Bill, depositors will have to pay 
fees on all withdrawals (the average of such fees will be 54 to % 
per cent. on the amounts withdrawn), a plan at once usurious and 
oppressive. 

This comprises, so far as I have been able to ascertain, the 
various plans before Congress, looking toward investing the people’s 
money in government securities. A careful perusal and considera- 
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tion of the various measures, somewhat similar in intent but di- 
verse in detail, leads me to believe that all these measures, except 
that of the Post-Office Committee (Waddell’s bill), are crude and 
impracticable schemes, the very expensiveness of which is an un- 
answerable argument against them. Mr. Waddell’s bill covers all 
the ground of the Robbins’ bill, and gives, in addition, all the ma- 
chinery of a genuine Savings Bank. In simplicity of detail, the 
Waddell bill has the advantage over all other plans. As has been 
shown, it provides for everything. The other bills provide for 
nothing, but leave the details of the management to be provided 
by the heads of bureaus. Experts who have made careful compu- 
tations, estimate that under the Burchard bill as a law, the cost of 
management cannot be less than 2 per cent. upon the gross amount 
of the deposits received, and under the Phillips’ bill, at least as 
much. By the terms of Mr. Waddell’s bill, the money received 
from the people, whether invested in bonds, inscribed debt or pass 
book account, is to be used exclusively by the Treasurer of the 
United States in redeeming bonds which now bear high rate of inter- 
est. Below isan estimate based upon a possible business with a cur- 
rent balance of $20,000,000, due depositors on the books of 500 post- 
offices after the first or second year, and showing the probable cost 
of management, under the Waddell bill, should it become a law? 
It will be seen from the table [see table p. 511] that during the first 
and second years, especially if the balance on interest should not 
reach $20,000,000, the expenses might range ata higher percentage 
than named in the estimate. The expenses of management of the 
money-order business is about 7g of one per cent. upon the aggre- 
gate amount of the orders sold to remitters. It is estimated in the 
above table that the cost of management of the postal savings 
business will be less. We have already shown that in England the 
cost is less than % per cent., or ;4,7, per cent. upon the total cur- 
rent balance due depositors. In Canada it is =5 of one per 
cent. Inthe United States the difference in wages and other ex- 
penses would slightly increase this percentage. During the first 
and second year, especially if the balance on interest should not 
reach $20,000,000, the expenses would range at a higher percent- 
age than named in the table. On the other hand, it is fair to pre- 
sume that by the second year, the amount on deposit will far ex- 
ceed this. We have shown that when the postal savings banks 
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PostaL SAviINGS DEPOSITORIES FOR ONE YEAR. 


Estimate on business at 500 offices with possible current balance of 
$20,000,000 due depositors. 


NUMBER, AMOUNT. 


Total Number of Depositories, . ‘ ‘ ' ; 500 
‘“ “ «© Accounts, ‘ ‘ i ‘ , 200,000 
Deposits, . . 400,000 

{ Withdrawals, : 200,000 
« Amount of Deposits drawing Interest, ‘ $20,000,000 

avenge Number of Accounts at each Depository, ; 400 

“6 «© Transactions at each * ! 1,200 
Amount of each Account, 
“ “ “ Deposit, 
“ «© «© Withdrawal, 
“ Cost of each Transaction, 

Estimated percentage of cost of management to balance 

due Depositors, 7% of one per cent. 


“ «« Transactions, 


Dr. EXPENSES. 


Office Rent, . ; , . $15,000 Allow for % of hon to be in 
Fuel, Lights, etc., . ‘ ‘ 1,200 transit, 4 in the hands of 
Printing, Stationery, etc., : 20,000 | Postmasters, Balance ($17, 
Clerk Hire, Central Office, . 68,000 500,000), to be drawing one 

“ at seven ‘ 52,000 | per cent. interest from Trea- 
Miscellaneous, P . 5,000 sury, . e E : . | $175,000 
Estimated Net Revenue, . ; . 13,300 | 


$175,000 | $175,000 


began business in England, the deposits in savings banks amounted, 
in round figures, to $200,000,000, against nearly $900,000,000 held 
by the private savings banks of the United States at the end of 
1877. The first year upward of $10,000,000 was received, and yet 
the old savings banks of England are, comparatively speaking, far 
more secure than the private savings banks of this country. 
Should the Waddell bill become a law, the time is not far distant 
when there will bea standing balance of $1,000,000,000—half the sum 
of the national debt—to the postal savings banks. Why should this 
not be the case when the private savings banks alone, despite their 
well known insecurity, show a balance of nearly $900,000,000 due 
their depositors. If this balance appears under the present inse- 
cure system, what must it become when all depositors in private 
banks, who seek security in preference to the uncertain chances of 
larger gains, shall have added their hoardings to the contents of 
the old stockings, the hollow logs, the cabin crevices, and the 
buried crocks of the south and west. 
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Before wholly dismissing the subject of Post-office Savings Banks, 
it may not be uninteresting tg acquaint the reader with a few of the 
details connected with the internal working of this scheme. As 
the Waddell bill, should it become a law, will operate very nearly 
the same as the Canadian Postal Bank system, we will briefly re- 
capitulate a few of the general principles of the management.® 
On making a first deposit, the depositor must give his name, occu- 
pation and residence, and sign a declaration that he is not directly 
entitled to any sum or sums standing in his own name, or in that 
of any other person, on the books of the Post-Office Savings 
Banks, and consenting to his deposits being governed by the 
regulations of the bank. A provision of the declaration is, that 
if any portion of it is untrue, the depositor shall forfeit all right 
and title to his deposit. The postmasters of Savings Bank offices 
send, at the close of each day on which they receive deposits, an 
account of the ‘sums so deposited to the central office at Ottawa. 
These accounts are opened and partly treated on the day of receipt 
at the central office. On the day following the receipt of the 
postmaster’s accounts, the deposits are placed to the credit of the 
depositors, and an acknowledgment is sent by post direct to each 
depositor. In the central office is kept a ledger for each Savings 
Bank office, containing a separate account for every depositor who 
made his first deposit at that office. Depositors have.the privil- 
ege ef making deposits at pleasure at any Post Office Savings 
Bank, without change of pass book, and as the deposits of that 
character represent a considerable percentage of the whole number 
of deposits, it follows that the deposits made at any one place and 
reported to the central office by the postmaster of that place, will, 
when credited to depositors in their ledger accounts, be found 
spread over a wide range of ledgers. The total deposits received 
and reported by the Postmaster of a Savings Bank office for any 
period, will consequently differ from the total deposits made during 
the same period by depositors, whose accounts’are grouped in the 
ledger bearing the name of that office. By a simple system of 
adjustment by these transactions known as “cross deposits,” the 
central office is able to bring into harmony, office by office, the 


9 Post Office Savings Bank, Canada. Routine of the Central Office and Rules for 
the Guidance of the Staff, Ottawa. Printed by McLean, Roger & Co. 
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deposits as reported by postmasters, and the deposits as posted in 
the ledgers. 

Where the depositor wishes to withdraw the whole or any 
part of his money, he is required to fill in a blank form, specifying 
the number of his pass book, the name of the office at which his 
deposit book was issued, the sum he wishes to withdraw, his occu- 
pation and address and the post-office at which he wishes to re- 
ceive the money. His application is mailed to Ottawa, and on its 
receipt by the Postmaster-General a check for the amount required, 
payable at the office named, is sent the applicant by post. This 
check must be presented with the least possible delay, together 
with the depositor’s book, in which the postmaster enters the 
amount repaid and attests the entry with his signature and the 
dated stamp of the office. The postmaster takes a receipt from 
the depositor on the check for the amount repaid to him. Pay- 
ment of the check is made only to the depositor in person or to 
the bearer of a witnessed order from his hand. “ Cross with- 
drawals”’ disturb the exact agreement which would otherwise exist 
between the withdrawal entries in the ledgers and the accounts of 
the postmasters at whose offices the cheques are made payable. 

In a depositor’s ledger account there are, in addition to the 
columns for deposits and withdrawals, two others, headed respect- 
ively, “ Balance of Principal’ and “ Balance of Interest.” On 
the following page is presented a copy of an account taken off a 
page of the Brookville ledger, and shows in a nutshell the plan. 
On each page of the ledgers there is room for nine separate ac- 
counts. 

From the table it will at once be seen that when a deposit is 
entered in the deposit column, the necessary addition is made in 
Balance of Principal column, which thus shows, at a glance, the 
balance at any time to a depositor’s credit. An entry is then 
made in the Balance of Interest column of the interest on the de- 
posit from date up to the end of the current year (June 30th), and 
when iurther deposits are made, the interest on each, as posted, is 
in like inanner inserted and added to the balance of interest im- 
mediately preceding. On the entry of a withdrawal in the ledgers, 
a deduction is made from the balance of principal, and the interest 
on the amount withdrawn, from date to the end of the year, is 
entered in the balance of interest column, and a deduction made. 
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BROOKVILLE LEDGER. 


| 
Balance Balance | Refer. 


Interest. Account. | a. 


ms | 


7 
Dare. | , vith Deposits. _ Balance. of Special 
| drawals. 


561. Henry Brown, Farmer. 


1871. "7 
Dec. 20, $50. $50. _ 
29, 3. 53. | 1.06 
.07 
M’ch 11, z, - 13 
12 
1.01 - 
1872. ; 49.01 1.96 
; .90 
Sept. 14, | " 79.01 336 
a? 48.01 93 
1.93 
1873. 49:94 1.96 
Dec. 9, , 111.94 1.24 
1874. 113.18 4.52 
1875. 117.70 4.68 
.40 
Sept. 2, 12. 105.70 4.28 51 


April 9,| $12. 48. 


Note.—The italic figures represent entries made in red ink. 

Thus every depositor’s account shows, at any period of the year, 
the balance to his credit, also, the interest which will be due him 
(if not disturbed by further deposits or withdrawals) on the 30th 
June following, so that when the 30th June, the day on which ac- 
crued interest becomes principal in each year, arrives, the work of 
balancing the accounts of depositors and computing interest, con- 
sists in a mere transfer of the balance of interest, as appearing in 
that column to the deposit colymn, and the addition of the same 
amount to the balance of principal. 

The stupendous growth of the Postal Savings Bank in England, 
has made it necessary to employ nearly a thousand clerks at the 
Central Depository in London. In the ledger section of the de- 
partment there are no fewer than 2,578 ledgers, with about 
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1,800,000 current accounts; and it takes 100 expert book-keepers ex- 
clusively employed on these ledgers. The average number of 
deposits received daily during the year 1876 was 10,347. The 
average number of notices to withdraw, received daily during the 
year 1876, was 3,907. The largest number of deposits received in 
one day during the year 1876 was on the 3Ist January, when the 
total number was 25,063, amounting to $348,725. The Con- 
troller’s report shows that withdrawals are always heaviest towards 
Christmas and other public holidays. The greatest number of 
notices to withdraw acted upon in any one day in 1876 was 9,939, 
when warrants amounting to $238,320 were issued. The corres- 
pondence of this department is something tremendous, and over 
100,000 letters are annually received. Of course, this vast corres- 
pondence relates, in the main, to complicated and exceptional work 
relating to the accounts of deceased and insane depositors, and to 
those of minors, to books lost and destroyed, and so forth. But 
oftentimes questions are asked and requests made by persons both 
at home and abroad, indicating that the functions of the head of 
this department, are by some minds assumed to be of the most 
universal character. From the report of the Postmaster General 
before us, we learn that a depositor in the Post-Office Savings 
Bank wrote to the department as follows: “ Having lost my par- 
ents, 1 am desirous of taking a housekeeper’s situation where a 
domestic is kept. Must be a dissenting family, Baptist preferred. 
Thinking that such a case might come under your notice, I have 
therefore taken the liberty of sending you.” -Another depositor 
apprehensive lest some person might withdraw money from his ac- 
count, proposed to send his likeness to be used for identification, 
and then made the following curious request: “ There are some 
little articles I would like to get from London, and one of them is 
some natural leaf tobacco, which I would be glad if you sent an 
ounce of and charge me for it—it is only to be bought in the 
largest tobacco stores.” In a further letter, the depositor ex- 
pressed his surprise that his request had not been complied with, 
observing that— the commonest person in America (my country), 
can speak to General Grant, and there is nothing said'wrong about 
it.” In another case, a woman forwarded her will, and requested 
to be informed whether it was “ correct in case of death.” 

The Controller’s report informs us that the correspondence of 
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this department is affected by accidents, involving loss of life, 
strikes, lock-outs, depressions in trade, increased rates of mortality, 
meteorological changes, the moral condition of the people, and 
various other causes that come within the range of its extensive 
relations. 

There is another thought to encourage us in this matter of 
Post-Office Banks. It is a thought that looks above the mere fi- 
nancial success of the scheme, and it opens a larger meaning and 
a higher purpose to our public endeavor to inaugurate this system 
in America. This thought nerves our arm with boldness and 
strengthens our voice with deeper accents for the struggle that is 
sure to come before a savings depository, secured by the national 
responsibility, with the United States of America for its capital and 
a branch in every city in the country, can be established. This 
thought is embodied in a few simple words to be found in the late 
Archbishop Sumners’s Records of Creation. “The only true 
secret of assisting the poor is to make them agents in bettering 
their own condition.”” These words, when read by Mr. Sikes of 
Huddersfield, are said to have become the key-note and the test to 
which he brought the various views and theories upon which he 
based his system of savings banks. He observed, at once, that if 
self-reliance and self-help, as Samuel Smiles puts it,—the columns of 
true majesty in man—could only be made characteristics of the 
working classes generally, nothing could retard theii onward 
and upward progress. He likewise observed that until the work- 
ing classes had more of the money power in their hands, they 
would still be periodically in poverty and distress. The same ob- 
ject, 1 am proud to say, underlies the movement for a popular 
savings bank in America. Figures prove that the patrons of 
savings banks in this country are not, as a rule, the vast masses of 
the people. David A. Wells has shown us that, out of the whole 
number of savings banks depositors in Massachusetts, the repre- 
sentatives of “ wage labor,’’ owned only about thirty per cent. of 
the deposits, and that less than one-tenth of the depositors owned 
more than one-half of the deposits. One bank in New York has 
a single account of $90,000, another in Rhode Island has one of 
$48,000, one in Connecticut $33,000, and deposits of $5,000 are 
common all over the United States. The proposed postal deposi- 
tory law precludes this sort of thing in section 2, when it says 
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“nor shall a depositor be entitled to deposit more than $300 in 
one year, nor shall the aggregate amount to the credit of a de- 
positor exceed $1,500.” The statistics of the Post-Office Savings 
Rank Department, London, show that domestic servants come 
first; next, the women, married and single, and then the artisans, 
laborers, minors, and last in the category, tradesmen, professional 
men and public officials. But a still more significant comparison 
can be made between the post-office bank in England and the 
savings banks of the United States, which shows that it is more 
savings banks that we want, and that the practice of economy de- 
pends very much upon the facilities provided for the laying by of 
small sums of money. 

The average amount standing to the credit of each depositor in 
the English Post-Office Savings Banks was at the close of last year 
about $76. The table given elsewhere in this paper shows that 
the lowest average to each depositor in the United States Savings 
Banks, was in the state of Pennsylvania, and amounted to upward 
of $259, while the highest, in the state of California, was $732. 
Let a convenient and secure savings bank be established and sav- 
ings will flow in. The old savings banks in England have over 
$10,000,000 more savings on deposit to day than they had when 
the postal banks started. And the influence which has been exer- 
cised by the Post-Office banks on the saving habits of the people 
in England is strikingly proved by the fact that the total capital of 
savings banks, which in 1860 under the old systems was about 
$205 000,000, now amounts to $25 5,000,000, showing a total increase 
of actual savings of $50,000,000. The gin shop is near at hand, 
its door is open by day and flaring by night; dissipation has her 
nets drawn across every street in every town and hamlet. Yet 
how many thousand cities and towns have no savings banks, no 
doors open to economy and thrift, And yet, in the language of an 
eminent statistical writer of France,—“ It is the savings bank which 
has taught the workman how he can become a capitalist, in moder- 
ating his consumption below his production; and in amassing the 
excess called savings in a fruitful place in complete security; he 
learns how capital is formed and how it can be at first prudently 
employed. It is in fact a school which seems to be created for the 
apprenticeship of industrial business managing. It teaches man 
the habit to govern himself, to resist bad or useless impulses, and 
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so aids to build up a sound discretion, which is the first condi- 
tion of success in undertakings.” Let the United States no longer 
delay the adoption of this great boon to the people. Let the 
postal savings bank become an element of education, the bank books 
become the text books of thrift and the object lesson of economy. 
What more fitting words could be found to close this paper 
than those used by Mr. Sikes himself, when predicting the success 
of the Post Office Savings Banks in England. Should the plan be 
carried out, it will soon be doing a glorious work, whenever a bank 
is opened, and a deposit received, self-reliance will, to some extent, 
be aroused, and, with many, a nobler life will be begun. They 
will gradually discern how ruthless an enemy is improvidence to 
workingmen; and how truly his friends are economy and fore- 
thought. Under their guidance, household purchases could be 
made on most favored terms, and the home enriched with comforts 
until it is enjoyed and prized by all. From such firesides go forth 
those inheriting the right spirit, loving industry, loving thrift, and 
loving home. Emulous of a good example, they, in their day and 
generation, would nobly endeavor to lay by a portion of their 
income. And if the plan were adopted in the United States, re- 
membering that it would at once give us nearly 5,000 Savings 
Banks, I trust it is not taking too sanguine a view to anticipate 
that it would render aid in ultimately winning over the vast masses 
of the industrial classes of the United States—the loyal citizen and 
not the capitalist—to those habits of forethought and self-denial 
which bring enduring reward to the individual, and materially add 
to the safety of the state. We opened with the words uttered by 
our Saviour, we close with a fervent hope that the stupendous ma- 
chinery of the post-office department of this great country may 
soon be used to gather up the fragments which are now being 
squandered throughout its vast territory, that nothing may be 
lost. Rosert P. PorTER. 
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LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
BY FIELD MARSHAL COUNT MOLTKE. 


I. 
PARIS, TUILERIES, PAVILLON MARSAN, 
December 13th, 1856. 

will at least try whether I can retain and describe some portion 
| of the impressions following each other in such rapid succession. 
On Wednesday afternoon, amid the most beautiful warm sun- 
shine, I reached Calais, where General Count Bois le Comte and 
the Prefect Monsieur de Tauley were awaiting the Prince’s arrival 
from London. Count Hatzfeld, General Schreckenstein and Major 
von Barner had arrived several days before. A hotel, that in the 
time of Edward IV. had probably been a monastery, and in which 
I too was allotted a cell, had been hired for us in the gloomy old 
city. At six o’clock, after the necessary visits of ceremony were 
paid and returned, dinner was served, which I relished the more 
when I thought of the probable condition of the travellers cross- 
ing the Channel. The day before, the sea had been so rough that 
the boat did not go out. The sub-marine telegraph announced 
“His Royal Highness left Dover at eight o’clock.”” Two battalions 
paraded on the Mole and “ une escorte de cavalerie précétdera T equip- 
age de son Altesse Royale le prince durant tout son séjour en France, 
a moins qu'elle ne donnera des ordres contraires.” The latter were 
not given in time, for the Prince first learned in Dover that a grand 
reception awaited him in Calais. Soon the cannon thundered from 
the walls, and the “ Vivid” slowly approached through the dark- 
ness. We sprang on board, and I was rejoiced to see that the dis- 
tinguished gentleman looked none the worse for sea-sickness, and 
with the simple, natural ease and readiness of a real aristocrat 
found something cordial and appropriate to say, not only to the 
soldiers, but the clergy, municipal authorities, and all who felt 
called upon to present themselves. The company did not break 
up until after midnight. Early on 7hursday morning we set out 
by special train for Paris. In the Salon car, besides the local 
authorities, were Colonel Count Toulongeon, the emperor’s adju- 
tant, and Count Riancourt, equerry, who with Chamberlain Labe- 

doyére are ordered to attend the Prince. 
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La belle France is very tiresome in Picardy, and was only beau- 
tified at Amiens by an excellent breakfast. (You will remember 
that on the return from Boulogne we spent the night there and 
visited the Cathedral, where “ St. Martin divided his cloak.’’) 

The nearer you approach Paris, the more conspicuous become 
the limestone rocks. The road passes through the pretty valley of 
the Oise. At the right, on a steep cliff, rises the beautiful Cathe- 
dral of Pontoise, in the distance appears Montmartre with its houses 
and wind-mills, then Mont Valérien, and, at the left, St. Denis with 
its magnificent Gothic church, which ought to contain the graves 
of the French kings, but really holds only a pot pourri of royal 
bones, since the revolution mingled the ashes of Saint Louis and 
Louis XIV. (who became a saint somewhat late in life) with all who 
came between. Through the enclosure the train passes into the 
magnificent gare du Nord. Here his Highness Prince Napoléon, 
who bears an indescribable resemblance to his great uncle, received 
the Prince. He has the Emperor’s black hair, pale complexion and 
profile. Two battalions were parading in the station, and, of course, 
there were red carpets, imperial court equipages, and an escort of 
guides a cheval. The livery is green and gold, the harnesses are 
rich and tasteful, and the horses remarkably handsome and princi- 
pally of English breed. The procession passed through the Fau- 
bourg St. Martin to the new and beautiful Boulevards de Strasbourg, 
du Montmartre, Poissoniére (past our Hotel Rougement), across 
the Boulevard des Italiens, the Rue de la Paix, and the Rue Rivoli to 
the Tuileries. In driving through the Arc de Triomphe on the 
Place Carrousel, the guard gave the imperial salute. At the grand 
staircase, His Majesty the Emperor received the Prince and led 
him directly to the Empress. As this was mentioned in the printed 
programme and there was no time to make any change of dress on 
the way, we had all worn embroidered coats and orders since seven 
o'clock. While passing through the streets, just at the hour for 
the promenade, there was ample opportunity to see and be seen. 

The Emperor wore the uniform of the French Marshals and the 
ribbon of the order of the Black Eagle. The Empress was simply 
and tastefully attired in a dark green and black dress, made high 
in the neck. The presentations took place directly after the first 
greeting, but without ceremony. Then the Emperor accompanied 
the Prince out of the hall in the central pavilion (de /’horloge), 
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through the long suite of staterooms and galleries to the apart- 
ments assigned him on the ground floor of the Pavillon Marsan, 
corner of the Rue Rivoli and the great square that extends to the 
Arc de Triomphe. We found here Herr von Rosenberg, the two 
Princes Reuss, Major von Treskow, von Romberg, in short, the 
Prussians in Paris. The Prince soon after called on Oncle Férome 
and Prince Napoléon in the Palais Royal, and afterwards on Princess 
Mathilde (Demidoff). The ex-king of Westphalia, who in spite of 
his advanced age is still very active, returned the visit almost im- 
mediately, and Prince Murat was also announced. 

At seven o’clock dinner was served in the Galerie de la Diane 
to the Emperor’s court. Cambacéres, Rollin, Bassano, Bacciochi, 
Tascher, Princesse d’Esslingen are names that recall the First Em- 
pire. The ladies of the court were Madame de Marnézia, whom I 
escorted to the table, Madame Lourmel, widow of the brave gen- 
eral who fell before Sebastopol, Madame Labedoyére, who learned 
to speak German very well in Berlin, and Madame Reinwald, all 
very agreeable and entertaining. The Prince, who escorted the 
Empress, sat between her and the Emperor, my place was opposite. 
The well known portraits of the Emperor and Empress are good 
likenesses, but do not give precisely the right idea. I thought 
Louis Napoleon was a larger man; he looks very well on horse- 
back, but smaller on foot. I noticed a certain immobility of feature 
and the, I might almost say, lifeless expression of his eyes. A 
pleasant, even good-humored, smile usually rests on his face, which 
has little of the Napoleonic cast. He usually sits quietly with his 
head bent a little on one side, and it may be this very quietness, 
which, as is well known, never deserts him even in dangerous crises, 
that awes the excitable French. Events have shown that his calm- 
ness is not apathy, but the result of a superior mind and firm will. 
In society he displays no haughtiness of manner, and in conversa- 
tion even shows a certain degree of embarrassment. He is an 
empereur, but no king. 

The Empress Eugenie is a wonderful person. She is beautiful 
and elegant. The resemblance to Frau von B., attracted my atten- 
tion, but she is a brunette. Her neck and arms are incomparably 
beautiful, her figure slender, her toilette tasteful and rich, without 
being overloaded. She wore a white satin dress of such vast cir- 
cumference that ladies will need several more yards of silk in future. 
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The Empress had ona scarlet head-dress and wore around her neck a 
double row of magnificent pearls. She talks a great deal, with 
much animation, and shows more vivacity than is usual in persons 
of such high rank. 

We dined in the Galerie de la Diane, which has been altered 
into two halls. The table ornaments of unpolished silver are very 
beautiful, the cooking excellent, not too many but very choice 
dishes. The servants bring them in and mention their names. 
This is a little inconvenient, one is obliged to interrupt the conver- 
sation every minute to say whether he will take turbot or does not 
want whiting. The wine is choice; champagne is the real table 
wine and is served during the whole dinner, together with Bor- 
deaux, Sauterne, Rhine wine, and lastly Sherry and Malmsey. 

After dinner was over the royal personages conversed with us 
strangers. The Empress talks very easily and cordially, and has 
the talent de vous mettre a votre aise. Only she and Countess 
Hatzfeld were seated; the Emperor, the Prince and consequently 
all the others remained standing until eleven o’clock. The Lord 
High Chamberlain provided that the gentlemen approached Her 
Majesty’s chair singly. The arrangements at the English court 
were more comfortable; I, at least, was glad when tea was at last 
served, and directly after that we retired. 

I occupy a whole suite of apartments, looking out upon the Rue 
Rivoli, in the Pavillon Marsan, which formerly belonged to the 
Prince of Orleans. Heavy red damask hangings and window cur- 
tains, magnificent wall candelabras, buhl furniture, gilded armchairs, 
immense mirrors, beautiful paintings (by Poitevin). All these things 
you can imagine; they are more or less the same in all palaces. 
But genuine comfort, such as I had in my little turret in Windsor, 
is not to be had. A dozen lamps are burning, but if I want to get 
anything I light the wax candles. The most comfortable place is the 
seven feet deep window niche, where the writing table stands, only 
it is not very warm there, though piles of wood are burning on all 
the hearths. One can have no idea of the draughts everywhere in 
the Tuileries. The difference of temperature in these vast apart- 
ments often causes a perfect hurricane in the communicating door- 
ways. 

Very much wearied by the many things seen this day, I soon 
lay down in my wide and very excellent canopied bed, but it was 
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long before I could rest. Now a piece of wood on the hearth fell, 
so that a bright flame suddenly blazed up; now one of the numer- 
ous old-fashioned clocks rattled, as if it wanted to remind me that 
times change more quickly under this roof than elsewhere. Even 
the incredible stillness in the midst of the noisy city, which has 
been obtained, together with other objects, by removing the pave- 
ment of the streets, seemed strange. The heavy curtains and car- 
pets stifled every sound, the doors moved noiselessly on their 
hinges, and so I did not hear the chamberlain, whom Louis XIV. 
had sent from the Louvre to ask he me how he had obtained the 
honor of my visit to his palace. I tried to prove to the Marquis, 
from history, that many things had happened since the ancien régime, 
and he really had nothing more to say here. He haughtily shrugged 
his shoulders and left me to my own clever meditations, from which 
I first awoke the next morning. 

It is very pleasantly arranged that the imperial family make no 
claim to the Prince until seven o’clock in the evening, and we thus 
have the whole day at our disposal. At nine o’clock, when in 
Paris the sun has scarcely risen, we set out, according to circum- 
stances, incognito in votfures de place, or officially in the imperial 
equipages. 

II. 

Our next excursion was on /yiday, across the Boulevards to the 
new Caserne Napoleon and the Hotel de Ville. The former is as 
beautiful and elegant externally as it is dirty within, the latter a 
palace whose equal in size and splendor few kings occupy. The 
Seine-Prefect, who received the Prince (for the programme of the 
excursion is arranged in advance), holds his court here and repre- 
sents the good city of Paris. A revenue of, I believe, eighteen 
millions, allows a few entertainments and dinners to be given. 
Particularly beautiful is the court-yard of this magnificent building, 
with its imposing staircase, which, covered with an immense glass 
roof, forms a most extensive and beautiful sa/on, capable of accom- 
modating ten thousand guests. The floor is covered with carpets, 
and numerous gas jets illumine the pillars and statues of the build- 
ing. This city hall and the adjoining barracks form an admirable 
stronghold in the centre of the city, where, in a short time, two 
wide, almost straight streets will intersect beautiful, gay Paris at 
right angles. One has occasion to admire not only what Louis 
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Napoleon has created, but what he has destroyed. A number of 
crooked streets and a quantity of houses, probably equal to those 
of Breslau and Magdeburg, have been removed. The space thus 
obtained is now occupied with freestone palaces, behind which 
still stand many fragments of houses that look like designs of in- 
teriors in an architect’s drawings, and which betray all the secrets 
of their chambers, kitchens, and staircases, besides waste-places 
and piles of rubbish, as if a bombardment had taken place. But 
these will soon vanish, where room is so much desired and the want 
of houses so great. Already from the lengthened Rue Rivoli can 
be seen the July-Column on the Place de Bastille, to which this 
magnificent street is to be extended. Many superb old buildings, 
formerly unnoticed in the labyrinth of streets, have been displayed, 
for instance the beautiful tower of Saint Jacques, which now stands 
insulated. What all this cost can probably be found in the books 
of the municipality. As the palaces crowd out the houses, the 
poorer classes must, of course, be accommodated elsewhere, and 
this the Emperor unquestionably does, and on a grand scale. 
The workmen, to be sure, are thereby pushed out into the suburbs. 
What influence this must have on a vigorous maintenance of public 
order and safety can be easily understood. 

After breakfast, an excellent repast for twelve served in the 
Prince’s rooms, we saw Notre Dame de Paris and the Jardin des 
Plantes, with the collections there. The beautiful cedar, cue hun- 
dred and twenty years old, which you remember, pleased me best. 
I learned that it came from England as a slip in a flower-pot. 
Now, however, fine specimens of the children of Lebanon are 
found in the neighborhood. j 

In the evening, a small party, only about twenty in number, 
dined with the Emperor. Then we attended, in the Grand Opera 
House, a tiresome three act ballet, called the Elves, which lasted 
till midnight. The house seats two thousand pecple, but in splen- 
dor and taste cannot be compared with our Opera House. The 
Court uses the very unpretending proscenium boxes on the left; 
there is no large box in the centre. The Emperor was received 
with shouts of vive /’empereur. The Prince sat between him and 
the Empress; behind them were only the dames du palais and Gene- 
ral Niel. We were provided for in small boxes. I notice that the 
spectators in the first row never applaud. This is the business of 
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about one hundred people in the centre of the parquet. It was 
amusing to go into the green room behind the stage, where the 
dancers were practising their pirouettes before a large mirror. 
The decorations are remarkably beautiful. The side scenes are 
entirely removed, the painting is admirable, and one would imagine 
himself to be gazing at a charming landscape, but I saw no special 
magnificence either in costumes or illumination. 


ITI. 


On Saturday we saw the paintings exhibited in the gallery 
eight hundred feet long, which extends along the Seine to the 
Louvre. This connection, which Napoleon I. planned, is now 
created on the Rue Rivoli side by Napoleon Ili. You probably 
remember the houses that stood along the way ;—tthey are all re- 
moved ; five magnificent pavilions and the vast connecting front 
are built. At one o'clock, twenty-two battalions, that is fifteen 
thousand men, were on parade in the court-yard of the palace. 
The Emperor rode along the front with the prince. We saw here 
Marshals Vaillant, Magnan, Pelissier (Duc de Malakoff), Canrobert, 
Baraguay d’ Hilliers, etc. After this a distribution of orders took 
place. Those who were to be thus rewarded were called to the 
front, and the Emperor himself handed each one his decoration, 
and cordially shook hands with him. Then followed the marching 
past in divisions of fifty companies. The guns were carried accord- 
ing to the old fashion with the left arm, but very negligently, and 
the men scarcely kept step. No value is set upon this here; with 
us they would all have been ordered to drill afterwards. The di- 
visions, as they approached the Emperor, shouted more or less 
unanimously vive /’ empéreur, and some individuals vive [impératrice. 
The Empress, in spite of the rain, remained on the balcony of the 
Pavillion de l’horloge till the end. The Emperor, who had the 
Prince on his right, took no notice of the shouts. I wonder he 
does not entirely abolish them. 

Towards the end of the parade, the imperial infant returned 
from a drive. The eight months old Imperial Highness then con- 
descended to cast a glance at the troops from his windows, wadded 
with blue silk, on the ground floor ; we rode up with the Emperor, 
whose face fairly beamed with delight, and indeed the child isa 
fine little fellow. 
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In the afternoon, we drove to the Hotel des Invalides, which 
lodges three thousand old warriors. The wounded from the Cri- 
mean war, however, are almost all provided for at their homes 
with a pension of six hundred francs. We saw here Napoléon’s 
future tomb under the lofty magnificent dome. This mausoleum 
is certainly one fully worthy of the great commander, and executed 
on the grandest scale. A broad marble balustrade surrounds the 
colossal porphyry sarcophagus, which still stands open. The em- 
peror’s coffin of ebony is exhibited in one of the four beautiful 
side chapels, The whole idea emanated from the Orleans family (or 
rather Monsieur Thiers). The Emperor does not like to put his un- 
cle here; he wants him to be in St. Denis, as the head of the future 
dynasty, and this is understood. Of course, he will not find such 
a hall there as here. 

In the evening, a small party dined with the Emperor, then we 
went to the “heatre du Gymuase. We saw this morning at the 
Louvre, the large, impressive picture by Miiller, which represents 
a prison in the days of terror of the Revolution. The next vic- 
tims are being brought for the scaffold. This evening we saw a 
play of the same ‘period, in which a wife saves her husband, and 
the republicans, of course, play no admirable part. The house 
was very crowded ; it is, moreover, very ugly. The royal party has 
a very small side box. 

IV. 

Early on Sunday we visited the Palais de Fustice on the island in 
the Seine, whose lower floor contains Marie Antoinette’s prison, a 
narrow, frightful dungeon. These vaults are the remains of the old 
palace where the French kings resided, while the Normans roved 
over the land. Besides these, the Chapelle sainte is also preserved, 
a magnificent building, in which Saint Louis performed his devo- 
tions, and where his heart has been found in a case. The chapel is 
fully restored to its ancient splendor, with an infinite amount of or- 
namentation in gilding and colors. 

Afterwards we saw the Hotel Clugny, a building that particu- 
larly interested me. There are plenty of medizeval churches, town 
halls and palaces, but real dwelling-houses dating from the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century are very rare, especially in Germany. Great 
expense and durable building materials were seldom bestowed on 
mere private houses. Many were destroyed by time, many sacri- 
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ficed to the petty needs of our own day. The old dwellings pre- 
served in our country, especially in the Hanse cities, Dantzig, 
Elbing, Lubeck, Luneburg and even Nuremburg and Augsburg, 
bear the stamp of the burgher rule ; they are principally high gable- 
roofed houses, whose lower story is occupied by large store rooms, 
that held the goods, over them the state apartments, and adjoining 
these the real living rooms, which were usually small. Here, not 
far from the Sorbonne, stands the well preserved and completely 
restored residence of a nobleman of the time of Francis 1. Jean de 
Bourbon, my guide states, built the house in 1480. It is an exten- 
sive two story edifice, with several courtyards and beautiful turrets 
with winding stairs. The rooms extend across the house and have 
windows on both sides. These are sunk deeply in the thick walls, 
divided by a strong stone cross and closed by leaden cased panes. 
The whole building is comfortable and substantial. The Hotel 
Clugny wasafterwards made a convent; during the Revolution, 
Murat lodged there ; now it is the property of the government and 
contains a collection of the most interesting antiquities and art 
treasures. Besides, the square is otherwise memorable, for here 
stood the palace where the Roman Prefects of Gaul and the first 
French kings resided, till Saint Louis built the palace, whose vaults 
form the already mentioned Conciergerie in the Palais de Justice. 
From one of the courtyards of the Hotel Clugny you step directly 
into the Frigidarium of a Roman bath and imagine yourself sud- 
denly transported to Rome. A lofty wide arch rests upon walls of 
immense thickness, built of flat bricks and hewn stone and filled 
with Roman, even ante-Roman, sculptures ; for here the Suessiones 
held their Druid worship, when swamps and dense forests sur- 
rounded the islands of the Seine. 

At twelve o’clock we drove to the Protestant church. M. 
Valette prayed for the Prince and his illustrious family, as the pro- 
tectors of the true Evangelical church. 

In the afternoon we took a very interesting drive in the imperial 
carriages. We first visited the Chapelle Saint Ferdinand in the 
Route de la Revolte, erected on the spot where the unfortunate 
Duc d’ Orleans sprang from the carriage which was stopped very 
soon after. The world’s history would have taken a different 
course if he had remained seated. Then we passed through the 
Bois de Boulogne, which lacks trees such as our Thiergarten can 
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boast. But the Emperor Napoleon has managed to make some- 
thing out of these copses. Beautiful highways, wide lawns, an 
entire lake and a magnificent waterfall are his creation. But the 
waterfall especially is astonishingly grand and beautiful. A perfect 
mcuatain of limestone has been erected, and one of the caves, 
which so often occur in the formation, imitated with great skill. 
A river rushes out of the darkness of the cave and then hurries 
through a beautiful open country, enclosed by the wooded heights 
at whose foot St. Cloud and Sevres are so picturesquely situated. 
We visited Napoléon’s favorite palace, admired the magnificence 
and good taste with which it is furnished, and the wonderful view 
from the windows and terrace. Light carriages, drawn by four 
horses, stood waiting, and conveyed usat the most rapid pace, often 
at a gallop, through the park and over the mountains. Then we 
returned, through the throng of equipages, horsemen and pedes- 
trians in the Bois de Boulogne, to the Tuileries. 

In the evening, a party of eighty persons dined with the Emperor. 
All the Marshals were invited, but among the diplomats only Lord 
Cowley and Count Hatzfeld. The place of honor was assigned to 
us. I sat between Madame Bruat (widow of the admiral, and 
governess of the Prince Imperial) and Walewsky. All the gentle- 
men wore black dress coats, pantalons collants, and the ribbon of 
an order over the vest. 

V. 

Monday, the Prince drove with the Emperor to Fontainebleau, to 
shoot pheasants. I took advantage of the liberty to stroll around 
Paris. In the evening, a very small company gathered around the 
Empress. The conversation turned upon magnetism. The cham- 
berlain, Monsieur B., was magnetized by a physician present. He 
must have played his part very well, or he really slept. He per- 
spired and wept during the trance. “Do you suffer?” « Yes.” 
“Where?” “In my heart.” “You don’t sleep well here?” 
“No.” “Where would you like to be?” upon which the Empress 
interrupted :—* Oh! don’t ask that question ; he sometimes says very 
stupid things.” 

VI. 

Thursday, there was a great hunting party in the forest of Fon- 
tainebleau. At ten o’clock we left the Tuileries. General Schreck- 
enstein and I had the honor of driving to the railway station in the 
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same carriage with the Empress. Her majesty wore a round hat 
and a grey sack over her riding habit. We drove down the new 
Rue Rivoli to the Place de Bastille and then to the station of the 
Lyons railway, where a special train stood waiting. Municipal 
guards formed a line; the crowd ‘shouted vive /’tmperatrice. In 
the Empress’ sa/on car were Countess Hatzfeld, Mesdames Walew- 
sky, de Contades (née Castellane), and St. Pierre, General Rollin, 
several gentlemen and ourselves. There had been a tolerably 
sharp frost during the night, the day was sunny and beautiful and 
the country looked magnificent. We travelled through the 
valley of the Seine, which flows in beautiful curves. At delight- 
fully situated Melun the stream is crossed on a handsome bridge. 
Soon the road enters the wooded hill country, that surrounds the 
ancient, historically interesting Fontainebleau. All the officers of 
the mounted regiment of dragoons stationed there formed the es- 
cort through the pretty village to the grand staircase in the Cour 
du Cheval blanc, where the Emperor and Prince Frederick Wilhelm 
received Her Majesty. A light breakfast was quickly taken, and 
I had just time to go through the magnificent Francis I. gallery 
and Henri II. hall and cast a glance at the extensive courtyards, 
surrounded by buildings of the most various styles of architecture, 
erected here by the French sovereigns from the time of Saint Louis. 
The histories of Francis I., Henri IV., Louis XV. and Napoleon 
are connected with these walls. The complete restoration was 
made by Louis Philippe. The numerous pavilions with high steep 
roofs flattened on top, such as you remember at the Tuileries and 
Castle Eu, are very characteristic. The pavilions are then con- 
nected by long galleries. The extensive building is surrounded by 
gardens with ponds, groves and lawns, and, at a greater distance, by 
the forest thirty thousand acres in extent. A considerable number 
of hunting carriages, drawn by six horses, conveyed the whole 
party to the rendezvous, about half a mile distant, where the horses 
and hounds stood. Those who did not wish to ride could follow 
the hunt as far as possible in carriages. The way to the rendez- 
vous led us first through a sandy plain, partly covered with ancient 
oaks or young beeches. Soon the road mounted a tolerably steep 


acclivity and we suddenly saw ourselves in a rocky region inter- 
sected with deep ravines. The large limestone rocks sometimes 
lay so close together, that scarcely any vegetation found room be- 
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tween them, and steep narrow foot-paths led down into the valleys. 
Then followed extensive tracts of woodland with star-shaped fields, 
whose sandy soil favored the heaviest strata of rock. It was evi- 
dent that people must always keep in the roads and no progress 
could be made outside of them.’ 

At the rendezvous we found fifty or sixty horses, almost all 
English thoroughbreds, whose beauty and elegant movements left 
nothing to be desired. I believe the Emperor’s stable is the best 
stocked in the world; at least the English one is not to be com- 
pared with it. It is strange that in winter all the horses here are 
clipped, as in Italy, or rather the hair is singed off by means of 
some contrivance with a spirit lamp. A sort of mouse color there- 
fore prevails, but the horses don’t perspire so easily ; in the stable 
they must, of course, be carefully blanketed. 

I had not yet seen a stag hunted. The hounds are somewhat 
larger, but of the same breed as ours. I had learned that the pace 
was very rapid and the hunt rarely lasted less than an hour. In 
these surroundings, and over entirely unknown ground, it was by 
no means a matter of indifference to me whether I should be 
m:ster of my horse. I therefore hastened to mount and rode 
down one of the fields, but returned perfectly satisfied, for with 
such a horse any hunt can be followed. 

After every one who wished to hunt on horseback was mouited, 
we rode towards the spot, one-quarter of a mile away, where the 
stag had been tracked. The hounds were put on the scent, the 
horns sounded, and away we dashed down a long straight field till 
one’s hair whizzed. 

The chase was a magnificent sight. The French gentlemen all 
wore the court hunting costume, the little three-cornered hat 
trimmed with white ostrich feathers, green coats with red velvet 
collars and cuffs, all the seams trimmed with broad gold lace, cou- 
teaux de chasse, white breeches and top boots. The Emperor also 
wore the star of the order of the Black Eagle. It’s a pity we 
Prussians did not have our scarlet hunting coats with us ; we looked 
plain enough in our dress coats. The Prince at least had an ele- 
gant riding suit and looked very stately on a magnificent English 
chestnut horse. Of the ladies, only the Empress, Madame de Con- 
tades and Madame de St. Pierre rode, all in three-cornered plumed 
hats and green hunting uniform, with the necessary modifications. 
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The Empress led the whole hunt at the swiftest pace; she sits on 
her horse quietly and elegantly and looks very well. Madame de 
Contades rides, I might almost say, too well. She coquetted with 
her spirited brown hunter, which only moved in caracoles ; any one 
else would have had great difficulty in remaining in the saddle. 

As the hounds could not be followed through the thickets, luck 
depended upon always choosing the field that led back to the trail. 
There were therefore sharp turns, but also many little halts. The 
stag, however, had now been clever enough to fly to the rocky 
ground, where we could only advance one by one along the steep 
path. This afforded a beautiful picture. The sun shone brilliantly, 
the country was picturesquely wild, but we could not linger long, 
for it was necessary to overtake the chase on the next forest path 
by increased speed. With such horses this was soon accomplished, 
and it was a relief to let the beautiful animals, which, however, 
pulled somewhat hard, again go at full speed. 

A stag runs differently from our boars, especially in the wide 
circuits one is compelled to make. We had already ridden fifty- 
five minutes, when the Empress and her ladies stopped and let us 
pass by. We had almost reached the point from which we started. 
The hounds seemed to have struck ona false scent and we again 
reached the rocky ground, then the dense woods and marshes. 
Soon the scattered pack once more assembled. All sprang from 
their horses to reach, over blocks of stone and morasses, a mound 
where the quarry was cut up. The stag, already dead, was dragged 
out of the water. The hunt had lasted an hour and three-quarters. 
All the Prussians who joined in the chase were at the curée, the 
Prince, both Princes Reuss, Barner, Romberg and I. (I had also 
had the good fortune to pick up the Emperor’s hat, which at a turn 
in the road, remained hanging on a juniper bush). We were just 
mounting our horses, when it was said the Empress was there. 
The brave ladies had really succeeded in reaching, through rocks 
and marshes, the spot where the game was quartered, a lofty, open 
plateau, like a stony desert. A keen wind was blowing and, as our 
feet were thoroughly wet, I was very glad to be in motion again. 
There was some delay, for the horses were changed, but on a 
second, equally admirable one, I could overtake the others before 
they reached the rendezvous. I there found an overcoat and shawl, 
and soon the old palace, which has received so many hunting par- 
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ties, gleamed through the trees in the evening light. We warmed 
ourselves by the huge fires burning on the hearths, and after a 
pleasant hunting dinner drove back to Paris. Supper was served 
in the Prince’s rooms, and in the evening I went to the little theatre 
in the Palais Royal. 

VII. 


To-day, Wednesday, we have seen the statues .in the Louvre. 
The famous Venus de Milo (to be sure without arms), almost casts 
into the shade the rest of the art treasures collected here. It was 
interesting to me to find in one of the halls the large chimney-piece 
I saw in wood-carving at Bruges. We then drove to the Gobelin 
tapestry factory, where the most wonderful thingsare made. They 
are’ working at the portraits of famous Frenchmen, which are to be 
placed in the Louvre, and which resembled the finest pastel pic- 
tures. The artist has a whole year to execute such a portrait. 
At one o’clock the infantry, cavalry and artillery of the guard were 
drawn up on parade in the court-yard of the Tuileries. The re- 
view took place in the Place Carrousel. 

After an excellent dinner at Count Hatzfeld’s, we drove to the 
opera and saw the last two acts of Donizetti’s Favorita. Roger 
and Madame Borghi-Mamo sang. 


VIL. 

Thursday, at half-past nine o’clock, we drove in two four-horse 
post-chaises to St. Denis. The postillions wear the imperial livery, 
green and gold, three-cornered hats, and powdered queues. The 
driving is done from the saddle, the horses are provided with tinkling 
bells, and the post horn is replaced with the cracking of the whip. 
The drivers wear a sort of leather apron made of goat skin, with 
the hairy side out. We crossed at a very rapid trot, the Place 
Vendéme, Boulevard des Italiens, Chaussee d’ Antin through the 
Barriére de Clichy. It was very coldand wet, and nothing could be 
seen of the neighborhood. I will not describe the magnificent 
cathedral; you probably remember it. After breakfast, the Prince 
drove to Vincennes, but it rained incessantly. In the evening, the 
Empress gave a great ball. The company assembled at ten o'clock, 
the court in black dress coats, but some of the other gentlemen in 
uniform. The Empress was very simply and tastefully attired, 
entirely in white, the dress of the finest white muslin, with flounces, 
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very full and very much expanded; she wore in her hair a white 
veil of some silvery material and green, and a necklace and girdle 
of large diamonds. 

The magnificent large hall in the Pavilion de lhorloge was so 
arranged that, besides the platform along the walls, two rows of 
seats cushioned with red velvet enclosed the real space for dancing. 
The ladies were all seated, only a very few couples danced. The 
Prince opened the ball with the Empress in a contre-danse ; opposite 
were the Emperor and his cousin, Princess Mathilde; then the 
Prince waltzed with the latter, the Empress with Prince Napoleon. 

It was difficult to move about, although only five hundred per- 
sons were invited, because everybody crowded into one hall. The 
supper was served on small tables. Everything else was like any 
other ball. : 

IX. 

Friday, at half-past nine o’clock, we drove with post horses 
past St. Cloud to Versailles. This palace is said to have cost 
300,000,000 thalers. But Louis XIV. survived France’s grandeur 
and his own; the court of none of his successors could fill the 
huge palace. In one of the great halls the assemblies of the 
Notables of the kingdom at different periods are represented, 
Francis I., who received them in Rouen, Henri IV.in Notre Dame, 
and finally Louis XVI., who received the Notables at Versailles. 
This was the beginning of the end. From here, he and the hapless 
Marie Antoinette were taken to the Conciergerie. Napoléon 
thought of moving into Versailles again, but the first furnishing 
would cost fifty millions. Louis Philippe really restored the 
palace, but the citizen king could not possibly revive the court of 
Louis XIV. Versailles was devoted “a toutes les gloires de la 
France.” Napoleon III. has also left it in its present state. The 
lodgings for three thousand court officials and the stables for one 
thousand horses, are occupied by two regiments of cuirassiers; 
the palace itself has become a museum for pictures and sculptures, 
which represent all the great epochs and events in French history. 
Of course, there are a great many mediocre paintings here, but 
also the masterpieces of David and Vernet. The best known is 
the attack on Abd-el-Kader’s camp, which, I believe, is eighty feet 
long, and consists of a succession of the most interesting groups. 
We drove to the Petit Trianon, where an excellent breakfast was 
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served, whose principal elements, dindon truffé, paté de foie gras, 
homards, pheasants and delicious fruit, 1 won’t leave unmentioned. 

Then the military school of St. Cyr was inspected. In this 
place, originally a school for young ladies, seven hundred young 
men are trained in a two year’s course to be officers of cavalry and 
infantry. The institution is magnificent and supplied with four 
hundred saddle horses, fine collections, models etc. It did not look 
very neat. The pupils, as in the barracks, wash in a common 
lavatory in the corridors below. The stables were the cleanest. 
A battalion was drilling, and I noticed that the French, when they 
can obtain it, do value precision in holding their guns and keeping 
step, so utterly neglected on parade. 

With us the butts cannot be pushed so far up, and only a worth- 
less musket can rattle soin handling. The French weapon is firm, 
somewhat clumsy, but very well and substantially made. Not 
much is known here of sharp-shooting, and it promises little in the 
field. Only the Chasseurs @ Afrique and Garde-/nfanterie have rifles. 
Experiments with the Minie gun are now making, it is not yet 
introduced, there is no unanimity of opinion about fire-arms. So 
delicate a weapon as our percussion gun ought not to be placed in 
the hands of the French infantry; it requires the infinite care and 
oversight bestowed by us on the men and their arms. 

X. 
Paris, TUILERIES, December 21st. 

You have probably wondered how the leaves of my journal 
reached you from here. I would not send anything by mail, 
though I wrote nothing captious. We have been kindly received 
everywhere and, with the utmost sincerity, I can say scarcely any- 
thing except in commendation and praise; yet you will have some 
things to read between the lines. The present conditions are no 
normal ones, but it might. be difficult to say what, under the cir- 
cumstances, could be improved. No one can be his own grandson, 
and the founder of a new dynasty has a different position from the 
heir of a line of legitimate ancestors. The latter goes on in the 
old ruts, the former has new paths to break, and infinitely greater 
demands are made on his personality. 

Napoleon III. has none of the saturnine dignity, imperious 
bearing, deliberate manner of his great uncle. He is a perfectly 
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simple, rather small man, whose invariably calm face makes a de- 
cided impression of good-natured friendliness. “ He is never angry, 


he is always polite and kind to us; it is only his good heart and 
confidence that may become dangerous to him,” say those who 
surround him. That at this moment only one party rules, and the 
Emperor cannot surround himself with the most able men even of 
this party, is a matter of necessity. Louis Napoleon cannot use 
characters that want to go their own way, because the whole direc- 
tion of affairs of state must remain concentrated in his hands. In 
settled circumstances, each individual can be allowed greater free- 
dom; in the present condition of France only a strong, unit-like 
government can exist, and this is probably best suited to the 
French character. Freedom of the press is now as impossible 
here as it would be with an army in the field if it desired to discuss 
the measures of the commanding general. Louis Napoleon has 
shown prudence, audacity, firmness and self-confidence, but also 
moderation and mildness; everything is concealed under eter- 
nal calmness. Only when on horseback is the Emperor seen in 
him. Simple in his own tastes, he does not forget that the French 
desire to have their sovereign’s court surrounded with splendor. 
So the little prince goes out to drive with a figueur and three 
guides a cheval in front carrying pistols. Then comes an officer 
with a division of dragoons in front and another behind the car- 
riage-and-four. All the guards present arms to the eight months 
old imperial infant. 


XI. 
CARLSRUHE, December 23d. 


At the Emperor’s pressing invitation, the Prince remained in 
Paris one day longer. Early in the morning we visited the models 
and magnificent collection of arms in the Ordnance Depot. Then 
I distributed innumerable snuff boxes and gave General Rollin 
twelve thousand francs for the servants. 

In the evening the Emperor gave a large dinner party, and after 
it we took leave. At eleven o’clock we drove to the new and 
beautiful Gare de Strasbourg. The imperial cars are so arranged 
that one has every possible comfort, and I first awoke in Saverne, 
from whence the journey through the Vosges is very beautiful. 
It was sad to hear the people there speaking German, and yet they 
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are loyal Frenchmen. We have certainly left them in the lurch! 
At nine o’clock we perceived the Cathedral, but did not stop in 
Strasbourg, where any reception was deprecated, but on the 23d., 
left Kehl by special train to come here to Carlsruhe. 








CERAMIC ART AND ART CULTURE.* 


Ill. 

T is the saddest possible commentary upon their own intellectual 
| and spiritual natures that those who so mistakenly pride them- 
selves upon being so excessively “ practical ’’ in all their ideas and 
actions as to regard music, poetry, painting and all the divine pro- 
ductions of art as mere playthings for the weak and the childish, 
frequently ask: “ Of what earthly use or value are these things ? 
And why waste time and money upon such useless trifles when both 
might be so much more profitably devoted to objects of real value 
and utility ?”’ How little is this word understood, and how sadly 
misapplied! “Utility,” these worthies would say, “ applies only to 
that which adds directly to our material comfort or interest; the 
pursuit of anything else is a foolish waste of time, money and 
energy.” But man does not live by bread alone, nor for the grati- 
fication of the bodily senses only, to the neglect of all the qualities 
of the heart and mind. That which ministers to these higher 
qualities must have its utility as well as that which gratifies the 
lower senses; that which tends to accomplish the object of the 
mission of humanity, by elevating and ennobling our lives, must 
be of utility as well as that which conduces to mere bodily exist- 
ence. “Utility,” therefore, cannot properly be confined to the 
narrow meaning given it by those who insolently deem everything 
useless or extravagant that does not directly tend to the great ob- 
ject of money-making. Bentham, in the extreme of his Ufilita- 
rianism, did not dream of advocating such notions as the more 
narrow and more mercenary Utilitarians spoken of constantly ad- 
vance and defend. 

* CORRECTION. In speaking of the wares of Sevres and Dresden in the previous 


article, it was inadvertently stated that the two crossed swords are the mark of the 
Sévres factory; it should have been said that they aie the mark of the Dresden factory. 
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Art, therefore, is not a useless ornament, nor a childish diver- 
sion; it finds its utility in the cultivation of the higher qualities of 
the heart and mind. And in this view of the subject, not only is a 
product of art as useful as is any household utensil, but it is of greater 
extrinsic value, because while the latter enables us merely to exist, 
the former helps to elevate existence toa higher and nobler plane. 
In discussing this question of the “ useful”? to man, Ruskin says: 

«That is, to everything created, preéminently useful which 
enables it rightly and fully to perform the functions appointed to it 
by its Creator. Therefore, that we may determine what is chiefly 
useful to man, it is necessary first to determine the use of man 
himself. 

“Man’s use and function (and let him who will not grant me 
this follow me no farther, for this I purpose always to assume), are, 
to be the witness of the glory of God, and to advance that glory 
by his reasonable obedience and resultant happiness. 

«Whatever enables us to fulfil this mission is, in the pure and 
first sense of the word, Useful to us; preéminently, therefore, what- 
ever sets the glory of God more brightly before us. The things 
that help us only to exist are, in a secondary and mean sense, 
useful; or rather, if they be looked for alone, they are useless, and 
worse, for it would be better that we should not exist, than that 
we should guiltily disappoint the purposes of existence.” * 

Yet men are so accustomed to the pursuit of more material objects 
that they cannot think of subjects of art other than as subjects of 
idleness or profitless pleasure, to be considered only when they 
have absolutely nothing else to do, and then merely “ to pass away 
the time,” without any expectation of receiving any compensating 
benefit. Such is the general state of sentiment in this country to- 
day. And such will be the state of sentiment here until our peo- 
ple are taught that the products of art are not useless ornaments 
and idle pleasures, but that they are precious utilities, serving the 
purest and noblest purposes, and repaying a hundred-fold the time 
and money devoted to them, in the cultivating, humanizing influ- 
ences they exert upon us, while the benefits of the more material 
utilities are but transient, passing away the moment the articles 
have outlived their immediate usefulness. 


* Modern Painters. Part III., Chapter I. 
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But “ practical people” are not alone in their condemnation or 
neglect of the study. There are those who pride themselves upon 
their artistic tastes, who will nevertheless ridicule and condemn 
the student’s first lessons in art—his first steps in the pathway 
that leads to a correct knowledge and appreciation of the sublime 
and the beautiful. They spea‘ of all amateur efforts as “childish 
and inartistic,” and condemn all the simpler or ruder productions 
as “coarse and degrading to art.” Thus it is that all the simpler 
examples of music, painting, sculpture and decoration are con- 
demned by these censors, who would have no beginning, no mid- 
dle, nothing but end, to art—an end of which their own apprecia- 
tion is too often more fancied and fashionable than deep and sin- 
cere. With them, 

*‘A man must serve his time to every trade 
Save culture—artists all are ready made.” 

For this reason they can find no excuse for the want of culture 
shown in practicing or admiring its elementary principles. Popu- 
lar music, chromos, scrap pictures, decalcomanie and pottery deco- 
ration, and all the “cheap” productions of art, are pronounced 
vulgar and inartistic, as tending to degrade art and to demor- 
alize artistic taste. This contempt is as false as it is illogical. A 
correct appreciation of art is not an inherent quality in our na- 
ture; neither is it a product of chance, nor an acquirement of a 
day. It is acquired only by study, and by opportunities of seeing 
and hearing the various productions of art, from the simplest to 
the grandest. Just as we must read and study for years before we 
can fully understand and enjoy the higher works in prose or poetry, 
so of all branches of science and art. While everybody admits 
this truth in the case of literature and science, few have the sense 
or the candor to admit it in the case of art, because few will wil- 
lingly confess to being deficient in artistic culture. They deceive 
themselves, and endeavor to deceive others, by saying that an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the true, the good and the beau- 
tiful is an inherent quality in human nature, appealing directly to 
the intellect, the will and the sensibility, and requiring no “ edu- 
cation” of these faculties to perceive and enjoy their natural 
objects. They say with that eminent charlatan in art, Proudhon: 
«Nature has made us, as to ideas and sentiments, about equally 
artists. * * * It is enough for any man to consult himself to be 
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in a position to put forth a judgment on any work of art.”* Yet 
thousands of these self-constituted “judges” of art will frankly 
confess that they cannot appreciate,—while many of them will impu- 
dently condemn—some of the noblest productions in music, paint- 
ing and sculpture, and will be deeply offended if it be even 
hinted that they are lacking in culture and require art education 
to enable them to understand what true art is. The fact is, it is 
a sheer waste of time for such persons to attempt to study the 
higher productions of art until they understand the principles of 
the lower ones. 

Correct taste in art is zo¢ inherent but is acquired by education. 
It follows, therefore, that everything, however simple or trifling it 
may be in itself, which tends to this end, is to be commended by all 
true lovers of art who desire to see artistic culture acquired by the 
people, and who know that such culture is to be attained only 
through the medium of simple and popular lessons. As Colton 
has very truly said: “ The profoundly wise do not declaim against 
superficial knowledge so much as the profoundly ignorant; on the 
contrary, they would rather assist it with their advice than over- 
whelm it with their contempt, for they know that there was a time 
when even a Bacon or a Newton were superficial, and that he who 
has a little knowledge is far more likely to get more than he who 
has none.” And so it might be said that even a Phidias,a Michel 
Angelo, or a Beethoven, were at one time superficial. 

The writer does not hesitate to say that the much abused popu- 
lar music, chromos, scrap pictures, decalcomanie materials, amateur 
attempts and young ladies’ fancy work of every kind exert a much 
more decided and more wide-spread influence upon our people 
than the grander and more costly productions of art, because the 
former are universal and are understood by all, while the latter are 
confined to, and understood by, the few. It is a poor argument to 
say that chromos are coarse (and the common chromos are, most 
of them, very bad), that scrap pictures are cheap things printed on 
a press, that popular music is inharmonious, that musical instru- 
ments in the hands of learners are disagreeable to the cultivated 
ear, that all amateur attempts in art are indifferent, if not worse, 
and that all these things being inartistic in themselves cannot be 
productive of a correct art taste in those who cultivate them. It 


* “Du Principe de 0 Art et de sa Destination Sociale,” par P. $. Proudhon. 
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must be remembered that everything is “ best”’ to one who knows 
no “better,” the simple productions being as artistic and as culti- 
vating in their degree to persons of simple tastes as are the classi- 
cal productions to others whose taste is more educated. Familiarity 
with these simpler works will naturally conduce to a love of the 
beautiful in all things, and will lead toa gradual understanding 
and enjoyment of the higher works, as our tastes expand and the 
opportunities of indulging them increase. One of the earliest 
recollections of the writer was the purchase with his pocket money 
of two small pots of flowers—one of pansies and the other of ver- 
benas—and in the love of flowers, thus early developed, the droop- 
ing pansies and delicate verbenas have maintained their sceptre as 
favorites even when more lovely and more fragrant flowers became 
their rivals. They are still fresh and fragrant in the conservatory 
of the heart, leading him to the admiration of flowers in general 
and thus to the admiration of all things beautiful in nature, art and 
childhood. And this is generally the case with all; an object or 
an incident, unnoticed by others, may exert upon the one directly 
affected the deepest influences through after life—may be the 
source of the noblest aspirations and the grandest accomplish- 
ments, as is illustrated in the lives of nearly all the poets, painters 
and musicians of the world. 

We shall now speak of decorative art, particularly in its relation 
to the study of ceramics. 

The difference between the fine arts, proper, and the decorative 
arts has excited the widest possible discussion among writers upon 
the subject, and it may still be considered an open question. One 
party claims that there is no essential difference, except such local 
difference as is rendered necessary by application to different ob- 
jects, while the other claims that the difference is vast, and that it is 
an impropriety and an evidence of bad taste to substitute one for 
the other. The balance of authority, however, as well as the 
history of art it may be said, is in favor of those who uphold the 
universality of art in all its subjects, as opposed to the shallow and 
irrational theory of “conventionalism”’ in decorative art. This 
latter theory, which lays down the principle that decorative art 
should be “ conventional” and not imitative, that it should merely 
“suggest” its story and not tell it, and that it should be severely 
simple in its general characteristics and not elaborate in its details, 
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is very plausible in itself, and will therefore make many converts. 
It was not until modern, and indeed quite recent, times that this 
question of the difference between the two arose ; previously all art 
was fine art, even that intended for purely decorative purposes. Take 
for example the works of the master spirits of art: Michel An- 
gelo’s grandest work was the decoration of the Sistine Chapel and 
the ornamentation of St. Peter’s; Raphael’s was the decoration of 
the Vatican, and his noble cartoons were for tapestries; Correg- 
gio’s was the decoration of two churches in Parma; Tintoretto’s 
was the decoration of a charitable edifice in Venice; and Titian 
and Paul Veronese “ threw out their noblest thoughts, not even on 
the inside, but on the outside of the common brick and plaster 
walls of Venice.” Coming down to more recent times, we find 
that all the most eminent artists and sculptors, when they had any 
work to do, whether it was the decoration of a church, a private 
house, or even a small, portable object, did it in their best style. 
With them art was art and not a “suggestion” of it. “The only 
essential distinction between decorative and other art is the being 
fitted for a fixed place; and in that place, related, either in subor- 
dination or in command, to the effect of other pieces of art. * * * 
Get rid, then, at once of any idea of decorative art being a de- 
graded or a separate kind of art. * * * The greatest decorative 
art is wholly unconventional—downright, pure, good painting and 
sculpture, but always fitted for its place; and subordinated to the 
purpose it has to serve in that place.”’* 

Yet the conventionalists say that if we wish to decorate walls, ceil- 
ings, ceramic ware, furniture, etc., by painting, carving, or model- 
ling, we must do it conventionally; that is, we must not take the 
human figure in any case, and the objects we do take we must not 
attempt to imitate closely; we must merely suggest them as the 
Chinese do, by giving a few straight lines, dots and dashes,—with- 
out pretending to give details, perspective or finish,—leaving the 
spectator to conceive the rest and admire the whole. This way of 
procedure is about as rational in art as it would be in literature for 
an author to write out his plot and then tell the reader to supply 
his own details of the story. That this theory of the conventional 
school is not exaggerated here, a few passages from one of its chief 
representatives may be quoted. Hear him: 


*Ruskin. Zhe Two Paths—Lecture 3. 
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“The key to Oriental decoration may be expressed by the word 
individualism. The artist did not draw from. the ‘depths of his 
moral consciousness,’ and did not copy blindly. He seems to have 
expressed what he /e/f, rather than what he saw. His perception 
and arrangement of color seem to have been inspired, not learned. 
He is daring ; he does not hesitate to hang his ladies in a balcony 
up in the air above a procession passing beneath, as may be seen 
in a very ancient vase belonging to Mrs. Gridley Bryant of Boston; 
he does not fear to put blue leaves to his trees, or to make a green 
horse; his butterfly is as large as a man, if he wishes to show a 
figure or a mass of color; his boats are smaller than the passen- 
gers, if that suits his fancy; he attempts little perspective, and it 
is, we may say, impossible on a china bowl; symmetry he abhors ; 
pairs do not exist. 

“I believe they had no schools of art; they were not saught 
to do what some one else had done, to copy a master or to copy 
nature, or to think symmetry beauty, or the circle the perfect line. 

«The artist was, as he ought to be, a law to himself; he saw 
what Xe saw, and felt what “e felt, and he expressed these in his 
own way ; not in Titian’s way, or Rembrandt’s way, or Giorgione’s 
way. There is, therefore, a freedom, a freshness, an abandon about 
this work that we find nowhere else, and a charm which never 
tires.” * 

Therefore our whole Occidental system of art education is wrong, 
and Titian, Rembrandt, Giorgione and all the other “ imitators,” 
who were taught ‘to copy a master or to copy nature,” were not 
true artists after all, and we have been basely deceived in being 
taught to consider them such. On this point it will be interesting 
to quote one who may be considered an authority: « But to bring 
us entirely to reason and sobriety, let it be observed that a painter 
must not only be of necessity an imitator of the works of nature, 
which is alone sufficient to dispel this phantom of inspiration, but 
he must be as necessarily an imitator of the works of other 
painters.”’+ But then Sir Joshua was not a “conventionalist,” 
which will explain his prejudice. 


* Pottery and Forcetain, by Charles Wyllys Elliott. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1878. Chap. X., p. 206. 
+ Discourses on Art, by Sit Joshua Reynolds. Discourse VI. 
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That eminent and only true artist, the Chinese, has “ no schools 
of art’’ to corrupt his natural good taste, but is “‘a law to himself!” 
Therefore, if we desire to reach this Oriental altitude of artistic 
purity, we must close our art schools and tell Young America that 
he isa “ law unto himself”’ in art,—that he naturally knows a great 
deal more about art than he could ever possibly be taught (which 
most Young Americans already believe), and that when he can 
draw some impossible monster, or paint a green horse with a very 
small blue head, a very large yellow tail, and pink legs of different 
lengths and proportions, perspective, symmetry and pairs being 
vicious blemishes, to be ruled out,—he will have reached the dizzy 
heights of perfection, and can laugh at Landseer, Bonheur and all 
the other weak and servile imitators of nature. 

Here is another paragraph from our conventionalist : 

“The Oriental leads us away out of the region of the real and 
the common-place into a state of ideal and spiritual-sensuous art. 
He is never without body, the real part, the base of all life and art; 
but he has glorified it by a display of the fine and subtle essence 
which may be called its soul.’’* 

If there be any one thing for which Oriental art may be con- 
sidered remarkable, it is its entire lack of all “ spiritual-sensuous ”’ 
effect, as we understand and use the term. It is, indeed, impos- 
sible to conceive what could have less “ spiritual-sensuous ” effect 
upon us than the grotesques and monstrosities of Chinese art—and 
the statement that this style of art is « glorified by a display of the 
fine and suitable essence which may be called its soul,” is simply 
meaningless. 

But the climax is capped when our author, in speaking of a 
plain Chinese snuff-box, an inch and a half high, with a grass- 
hopper in relief on one side, says: “It is so complete that it fills the 
mind with satisfaction, more thorough than the sight of St. Peter’s 
can give.’’+ 


The only value of such a statement is, that it gives us an exact 
and authoritative measurement of the artistic capacity of a mind 
that a small, plain Chinese snuff-box can “ completely fill !” 

It would be improper to give so much space to this writer, if he 


* Pottery and Porcelain, Chap. X. page 190. 
+ Ibid. Chap, X., page 184. 
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were singular in his opinions, but he represents a class who receive 
much more attention than they deserve. It is composed largely 
of young ladies who think it fashionable to affect a love of things 
they do not, and cannot, understand or sincerely admire, and of 
old ladies who have a passion for old china, and are pleased with 
Oriental decoration for about the same reason that children are 
pleased with it—because it is odd and striking. But the claim that 
Oriental art is “ the highest type of art,’”—that it is beautiful or im- 
pressive when judged by Occidental canons of taste,—is simply 
preposterous. It is no argument to say that it is the perfection 
of the sublime and the beautiful to the Orientalists, and that, there- 
fore, it should be so to us; we are not Orientalists, and it is not 
more reasonable to ask that we shall become Oriental in our art 
tastes than that we shall become so in our social, political or re- 
ligious opinions and customs. 

Judging it, therefore, from the standpoint of western rules and 
western tastes, eastern art is but a representation of the impossible, 
the improbable, the incongruous and the grotesque, with a too 
frequent presence of the hideous and repulsive, all in, what Ma- 
caulay termed, “ outrageous defiance of all the laws of perspective.” 
Such are the elements of which their art is composed—elements 
which no possible stretch of the imagination can convert into a 
truly beautiful whole. It unquestionably does possess a peculiar 
interest for us, but that interest cannot be ascribed to any inherent 
beauty or artistic finish in the objects; it is due simply to their 
novelty or grotesqueness, which naturally command attention in 
whatever objects seen. In the same way, children will be pleased 
with the rudest and most grotesque pictures and playthings, but it 
does not necessarily follow that they are objects of beauty. It would 
be quite as reasonable to say, that, because we admire the sublime 
and are amused by the ridiculous, the latter must possess some of 
the beauty of the former in order to give us the pleasure it does. 
In fact, the two are direct opposites, and cannot coexist in the one 
object, so that the Chinamaniacs will have to find some other 
ground than that of beauty upon which to base their admiration 
of these incongruities and monstrosities. 

It will be admitted that nearly all Chinese, and it may also be 
said Japanese, ornamental work consists of devils, dragons, lizards 
and hideous gods and frightful monsters of all kinds. These objects 
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may possess a certain interest for us, as already explained, but the 
things they suggest are generally either disagreeable or repulsive, 
and there can be no true art or beauty in disagreeable or repulsive 
objects. The true odject of art is to please, to refine and to ele- 
vate, and these monsters and impossibilities cannot please the xs- 
thetic tastes, and cannot refine or elevate our moral natures, else 
children and uncultured people generally, who take most delight 
in such things, would be the most artistic and most refined persons 
among us. In order to encourage true art, it is not necessary to en- 
courage caricatures upon it, nor is it necessary to admire the ugly in 
order to obtain an appreciation of the beautiful. The writer recently 
saw a young lady on Chestnut Street, leading a diminutive black- 
faced, pug-nosed, stump-tailed “ bull-pup.” Other young ladies 
who would condemn that one for her “ vulgar taste’’ would prob- 
ably go into raptures over the same bull-pup done up into clay as 
a Chinese monster. The fact is, the asthetic taste of one is to be 
condemned quite as much as of the other. 

This may be thought an extreme and unjustified view of the 
subject ; since the many unquestioned excellencies of the objects 
produced seem ignorantly unnoticed or deliberately concealed. 
Not so; but the writer makes a wide distinction between mechanical 
and artistic work. For instance: it may be but just to praise the 
quality, and perhaps the shapes, of a set of porcelain, and yet to con- 
demn the decoration for the reasons given ; to admire the diaper and 
scroll work, but characterize most of it as mechanical copying of fixed 
patterns; to extol the delicate and brilliant qualities of the colors 
used, but to question the artistic taste with which they are applied ; 
and to fully appreciate the time, patience and skill required in making 
the bronze, and carving the wood and ivory, work, but to condemn 
unhesitatingly most of the work itself when it is viewed from an 
artistic, and not from a’ mechanical, point of view. Work which 
requires time, patience and skill in its execution is not necessarily 
artistic, and yet many persons seem to believe that these are enough 
to make Oriental work “artistic.” In describing the various kinds 
of pottery and porcelain, full credit was given the Chinese and 
Japanese wares, where it was thought to be deserved, so that the 
Writer cannot be charged with the absurdity of condemning these 
unqualifiedly, or of slighting or concealing their excellencies. He 
speaks of the work here from an artistic standpoint purely, judging 
it by the canons of our western art. 
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As for our western art, it is not claimed that it is, or ever will 
be, absolutely perfect. Indeed there is still waging the intermin. 
able discussion among men on the question: ‘“‘ What are the true 
principles and elements of Art,” and as nothing is more pleasing 
to the ordinary lay mind than to hear the “ doctors disagree,” so 
nothing is more delightful than to read the conflicting statements 
and opinions of Hogarth, Reynolds, Hazlitt, Eastlake, Taine, Liibke, 
Ruskin and other authorities, who mutually expose and condemn 
each other’s inconsistencies and false theories with the unction of 
common mortals discussing common subjects. 

There are, however, certain principles upon which all are agreed. 
They are those which have come down to us from the earliest 
‘Greek and Italian Masters, having survived the lapse of centur- 
ies, the rise and fall of nations and the ceaseless change of popu- 
lar taste and fashion. Trueart is immutable. Raphael and Michel 
Angelo, Phidias and Praxiteles, are the standards in painting and 
sculpture to-day as they were 300 and 2,000 years ago, and as 
they will be 300 and 2,000 years hence. They and their disci- 
ples essayed no conventionalism or else they would never have 
been the artists and masters they were; with them, every piece of 
work, whether intended for display or decoration, was finished in 
the details as far as the subject would permit ; and since they have 
given us the highest examples of our art, of an art which has come 
down to us unchanged from the earliest Greek and Roman eras, it 
is fair to claim that the principles upon which it is based must be 
true and permanent, while all principles opposed to them must be 
false and transient.* In the light of their authority it is seen that 
the theory which finds a radical difference between fine art proper 
and decorative art—the theory that would reduce the latter toa 
combination of straight lines, angles and “ suggestions ’’—is essen- 
tially false, and like all false theories and systems will perish of in- 


*«<On the whole, it seems to me that there is one presiding principle which regu- 
lates and gives stability to every art. The works, whether of poets, painters, moralists 
or historians, which are built upon general nature, live forever; while those which de- 
pend for their existence on particular customs and habits, a partial view of nature, or 
the fluctuation of fashion, can only be coéval with that which first raised them from 
obscurity. Present time and future may be considered as rivals, and he who solicits 
the one must expect to be discountenanced by the other.”” Déscourses on Art, by 
Reynolds. Discourse IV. 
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anition when the fashion which gave it birth shall have passed 
away. 

In painting and sculpture it is not necessary—indeed it is not 
true art—to make an absolute copy of nature, exact in every de- 
tail. This was the mistake of Denner and Vanderheyden, who 
attempted to show every blade of grass and every hair of the head. 
This “ ridiculous excess”’ of faithfulness, indicates a weak copyist 
rather than an original creator. The duty, and the highest achieve- 
ment of the artist is, not to copy nature in detail, but, in one view, 
to interpret her meaning and reproduce her life, and in another, 
not to give us nature as it is, but as it might be in its perfection.* 

In ceramic decoration, the whole realm of art may be drawn 
upon for subjects proper to the various articles of ware. This de- 
coration is seen in its perfection in the transcendent productions ot 
Sevres, Dresden, Limoges and Capo di Monti, as described in the 
preceding articles. It is objected by many to the decoration of 
Sevres and Dresden for example, that it is too delicate, too finished, 
too Denner-like, to be true art; that it wearies the eye and satiates 
the mind by its minuteness and the variety of objects presented ; 
and that it appeals to the masses by its “ prettiness”’ rather than 
to the cultured by its general artistic qualities. 

As for the first obiection, it may be said that from the size and 
nature of the articles of ware, the decoration should be delicate 
and finished, though it need not be Denner-like in its exactness. 
It would be folly to attempt to paint a small article to be examined 
near by, or perhaps held in the hand, according to the same rules 
by which we would paint a large object to be looked at from a dis- 
tance, just as it would be folly to paint the latter in the finished 
and delicate style of the former. For this reason the Limoges 
decoration is not suitable for articles of common use, because it 
must be looked at from a distance to be appreciated, being but a 
mass of paint at close view. The second objection has more 
foundation in fact, and it would be better for artists to acknowl- 

*«« He who takes for his model such forms as nature produces, and confines him- 
self to the exact imitation of them, will never attain to what is perfectly beautiful : for 
the works of nature are full of disproportion, and fall very short of the true standard 
of beauty. So that Phidias, when he formed his < Jupiter’ did not copy any object 
ever presented to his sight; but contemplated only that image which he had conceived 


in his mind from Homer’s description.” roclus, Lis. 2 in Timeum Platonis, as 
cited by Junius, de Pictura Veterum. 
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edge that fact and be guided accordingly. Very much of our 
ceramic decoration shows a desire to do too much in too small a 
space—an attempt to crowd in as many figures, flowers and 
“frilligigs’’ as possible, in order to display a great variety and 
produce a correspondingly great effect. But an artist should not 
need to be told that on a small object the fewer the subjects and 
the simpler the decoration the more pleasing will be the effect of 
the whole. A single flower or figure well conceived and finished 
will be much more effective than a bouquet or a group producing 
excess of subjects and details. This excess in decoration is not 
confined to cheap articles and poor artists; it will be found in 
many of the finest productions of the best artists of Sevres, Dres- 
den and elsewhere, and not only in the decoration but in the sculp- 
tured ornamentation as well. Nor is it a vice confined to our 
western artists; it will be found quite as noticeable in much of the 
Oriental work. The third objection is a most trivial one. As 
reasonably might the objectors say of a popular air, like the Last 
Rose of Summer, of a popular poem, like Tennyson’s May Queen, 
or of a popular story, like Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, and 
the like, that because they appeal to the masses by their pretti- 
ness and simplicity, and require no study in their appreciation, 
they are not, therefore, truly artistic. As if there were not 
various classes of art, and the products of art named, are 
not as artistically beautiful as the grander works are artisti- 
cally sublime! Anything may obtain fashion and popularity for 
a day, but if it have not the elements of permanence—truth 
and beauty—to sustain it, it cannot survive the transient senti- 
ment that gave it being, but will descend to the limbo of things 
forgotten. Because a thing becomes “hackneyed’’ by repeti- 
tion, it does not lose its original beauty in the least. If it did 
not possess popular interest or intrinsic beauty it could not be 
« hackneyed,” and when it is so it is generally an evidence that it 
is entirely deserving of ceaseless reproduction as being preémi- 
nently artistic in its class. It is the mature verdict of time—the 
most impartial and trustworthy of all verdicts. 

Another objection of the conventionalists that may be noticed 
here, is to the use of the human figure in decoration. They say 
that, in the first place, it is only an egotistical glorification of our- 
selves, and that, in the second place, the human figure is not a 
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proper subjeet for decorative purposes because it tends to degrade 
humanity by putting it on a level with the brute and inanimate 
world, and by making it so common in placing it on all objects we 
fail to entertain for it that respect and admiration which we would 
have were it confined to “ nobler” objects. If there be any “ glo- 
rification ” in representing the human figure, it is a glorification of 
Him who made us in His own image,—a glorification of His work, 
and not of our own. As to the human figure not being suitable 
for decorative purposes, it may be said that if, 
«The proper study of mankind is Man,” * 

it is not less true of the artist and sculptor than of the philosopher. 
Figures of children are especially suitable for decorative purposes, 
a lovely child being certainly a nobler and more elevating study 
than an ugly toad, a frightful dragon or a geometric figure. And 
the same may be said of older subjects. Where the human figure 
is at all appropriate to the object, it is the most suitable sub- 
ject we can get—the one capable of producing the greatest variety 
of expression and the highest degree of effect. That its common 
use will lessen our admiration of it is not more true than that the 
common representation of birds, flowers and animals will lessen 
our admiration of them. On the contrary, experience proves that 
the frequent contemplation of the artistic copies shows us beauties 
which we probably would never have noticed otherwise, and thus 
leads us directly to the study and admiration of the originals, so 
that the surest way for man to gain an admiration of humanity is 
to study its beauties and perfections in painting and sculpture. 
This whole objection is in spirit very much like the Mohammedan 
edict against any representation of “the human form divine.” 

Popular art education in its relation to the ceramic art and in- 
dustrial pursuits generally, is best studied in connection with the 
experience of all the leading European countries. 

In England, the subject was never seriously thought of until 
the first International Exhibition of 1851 showed her people how far 
they were behind nearly all the rest of Europe in matters of indus- 
trial art, and taught them that if they would retain or increase 
their commercial supremacy they would have to compete with the 
rest of Europe in the artistic qualities of their industrial produc- 
tions. They acted at once and earnestly. Parliament appointed a 


*Pope: Essay on Man, Epistle II. 
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committee to study the matter and decide upon the best methods 
of action. The Royal Committee of Council on Education assumed 
the duty of organizing and carrying on the adopted plan; and the 
result is that England, as far behind the rest of the world in art 
twenty-five years ago as the United States are to-day, has now the 
most perfect and most successful system of popular art education 
ever adopted by any nation. That plan includes the intro- 
duction of drawing, as the basis of all art education, into all the 
national schools of the kingdom; the establishment of public art 
schools and museums, wherever practicable, under government 
control, and of private schools under government patronage; a 
thoroughly graded system of art education divided into classes ex- 
tending over a period of some years, from the simple linear draw- 
ing of the child to the finished course of art of the normal school 
graduate; evening classes for working people who cannot attend 
during the day; government rewards to schools, teachers and pu- 
pils for excellence in the various classes; and finally, travelling 
museums visiting the smaller towns, comprising government arti- 
cles, and objects of art loaned for the occasion by private parties. 
The centre of this grand educational system is the now world-re- 
nowned South Kensington Museum and School, which was the 
immediate fruit of the Exhibition of 1851. Its foundation was the 
appropriation by Parliament of £10,000 for the purchase of exam- 
ples of industrial art from the Exhibition to form the nucleus of a 
national collection, and from this small beginning the collection 
has been increased and the scope of the institution enlarged by 
private contributions and liberal government appropriations until 
the museum and school are now the largest and most perfect of 
their kind in the world. It is no exaggeration to say that the art 
museums and schools, of which South Kensington is the centre, 
have done more for the material advancement of Great Britain 
during the past twenty-five years than her army and navy com- 
bined have done. 

In France, the art schools are not directly under government 
control, but they receive considerable aid from the state and are 
under the supervision of the semi-ofticial Union Centrale of Paris. 
The &cole des Beaux Arts of Paris alone receives a government 
subvention of about 400,000 francsa year. Until twenty years ago 
France led the world in art matters, particularly in industrial pur- 
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suits, but the rapid strides made by several other countries, and 
especially England, have taught the French that they could not 
rely upon their old prestige and exercise a blind confidence in their 
unsurpassable superiority, if they were to maintain their position 
in the art and industrial world. Accordingly the Union Centrale 
was formed in 1864 by artists, merchants and manufacturers who 
were at last thoroughly aroused to the national importance of the 
subject. They sought by organized effort to arrest the decline in 
their trade in the present, and to increase it in the future. But 
they were too late. Art education and art industry had received 
such an impetus in England from the admirable system adopted 
there that she has not only equalled but even exceeded France in 
the exportation of artistic industrial productions. From 1847 to 
1856 France exported art industries to the amount of 418 million 
francs, or 35 per cent. of her total exports for that period, while 
from 1856 to 1868 she exported only 350 million francs worth, or 
not 16 per cent. of the total exports, a decrease of more than one- 
half. On the other hand, England during the same periods in- 
creased her exports of articles requiring art in their manufacture 
from 413 to 855 million francs, or 28 per cent. of her total exports. 
An eminent French writer says: “ These figures have an eloquence 
which is beyond comment. We leave them to those who consider 
art as a fantasy without consequence, as a sort of pastime, a recrea- 
tion of the don ton, which interests only the people of fashion and 
the amateurs who make collections.” 

In Belgium, Prussia and Austria, the same national interest is 
now manifested in the subject. Their experience has been similar 
to that of England and France—showing them the imperative ne- 
cessity of popular art education in order to enable them to compete 
with their neighbors in their industrial productions; and as the 
first means to that common end they have made drawing a compul- 
sory study in all the public schools, with special art schools for 
the more advanced pupils. 

What experience has proven to be at first so wise and now so 
necessary on the other side of the Atlantic, reason will prove to be 
equally wise and necessary on this side. If we are to compete 
with the products of European countries in the markets of the 
world, we must at least equal, if we cannot surpass, them in the 
artistic quality of our manufactures, and this we can do only 
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through the adoption of some systematic course of popular art 
education such as they have found so successful in Europe. It is 
said by many that we are “too young” as a people to devote our 
time to matters of art; that we have not yet wholly accomplished 
our national mission in our struggle with the forces of nature ; that 
the work of developing the natural resources of the country and of 
supplying the physical necessities of its people, are all-important 
yet; and that when we shall have accomplished all this it will be 
quite time enough to devote our attention to art, as Europe is now 
doing. But those who say this are ignorant or forgetful of the 
fact that if we are too young to indulge in art manufactures our- 
selves we are not too young to send over a hundred million dollars 
a year to Europe for manufactures into which art enters. Let 
them go into any well furnished private house and they will see that 
nearly everything in it of artistic value comes from Europe; or let 
them go into any shop or factory and they will see that all, or 
nearly all, the designers and decorators that may be employed 
therein are Europeans. Why should this be so? Why should we 
pay such enormous tribute to Europe for articles of art—which our 
people want and must have—when we can, by adopting proper 
means, produce the same article at home, and thus spend the 
money in our own midst and for the benefit of our own people and 
country, instead of impoverishing both by sending such vast sums 
abroad to enrich Europeans and keep them employed, while our 
own working people are standing idle and hungry around us? 
And why should we pay foreign designers and decorators hand- 
some salaries here, while our native Americans are left to do the 
mechanical drudgery at lower wages? It is difficult to conceive 
of anything more humiliating to our national pride than the recent 
importation of an English artist to make a design for our new 
silver dollar !—an official proclamation to the world that there was 
not in all these broad United States artistic talent enough to pro- 
duce a worthy design for our national coin. Popular art education 
is not a subject of superficial sentiment to the few, but is one of the 
deepest practical importance to the whole community—and to none 
more so than to the working classes, who would receive the great- 
est benefits from it. 

Very little as yet has been done in this country in this designed 
direction, but that little has been fairly well done and happily gives 
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great promise for the future. Massachusetts was the first to take 
public action inthe matter. In 1870 wise laws went into effect there 
making liberal provision for a systematic course of drawing in all 
the public schools of the commonwealth, and the superb display of 
industrial art designs made by those schools at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition bore the most flattering testimony to the completeness and 
entire success of the system. The School of Industrial Design 
connected with the Massachusetts Institute of Technology enjoys 
facilities unrivalled in this country for instruction in industrial art 
branches, and is doing a noble work in sending out skilled design- 
ers, most of whom find ready employment in the mills and facto- 
ries of New England. The “ Boston Museum of Fine Arts” 
proposes to establish itself more particularly as a normal training 
school of industrial art. 

“The Metropolitan Museum of Art’ of New York was incor- 
porated in 1870, “for the purpose of establishing and maintaining 
a Museum and Library of Art, of encouraging and developing the 
study of the Fine Arts, and the application of art to manufactures 
and practical life, of advancing the general knowledge of kindred 
subjects, to the end of furnishing popular instruction and recrea- 
tion.’ Five hundred thousand dollars were appropriated by the 
Legislature for the erection in Central Park of a suitable building 
which is now approaching completion. No definite plan has yet 
been formulated for the direction of the classes to be opened in 
connection with the Museum, which is already quite extensive and 
occupies a rented building, but there is no doubt that the plan 
when adopted will be fully in keeping with the original purpose of 
organization, and a credit to the city of which it is destined to 
become a prominent institution. The art school of the Cooper 
Institute has been doing quiet, but effective, work in industrial art 
education for some years past, and may be considered as one of the 
pioneers in this branch of study. 

Cincinnati—* Porkopolis,” at which we are disposed to turn up 
our esthetic noses—is rapidly assuming a foremost place as an art 
centre, in music, painting and the industrial arts. It has an admir- 
able system of drawing classes in its public schools—ranking next 
to Massachusetts in this respect—and the art school connected 
with the University of Cincinnati is one of the most complete, and 
is the most liberally endowed one, in the country. 
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In Philadelphia, much has already been done, but much more 
should be, and must be, done if the city would maintain its repu- 
tation and compare favorably with other cities in art matters. 
There is, it must be confessed, an inexplicable lack of interest 
manifested in this city in music, painting, sculpture, architecture 
and the fine arts generally, which languish and die here for want 
of proper encouragement and support. This is a fact not notice- 
able to Philadelphians themselves, who grow up unconscious of it, 
but is painfully evident to strangers who visit the city. As one of 
our newspapers has said: “ We have a sort of pinchback provincial 
loyalty which bristles up when any of our institutions are attacked, 
but the institutions themselves we care little for, and if anybody here 
does any earnest work he must wait until his fame come back from 
abroad before his neighbors will notice him. The inevitable result 
of this peculiar phase of provincialism is to hinder all real develop- 
ment in the arts or in liberal culture of any kind, and mainly 
through the wealthy and well educated, who, accustomed to look 
abroad for the gratification of their own desires and tastes, forget 
that the only art or culture that can benefit and elevate a commu- 
nity as a whole is that which grows from within and is indigenous 
to its own soil.” * “The moral of this lies in its application ’”— 
and that application must be practical, not sentimental. The en- 
couragement of art and artists in our own midst must be more 
hearty and more substantial in the future than it has been in the 
past if we would make Philadelphia what the wealth and general 
culture of her people demand that she should be—a grand centre 
and munificent patron of the fine and industrial arts. 

Of the schools already established here, the principal one is the 
«“ Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art,” organized 
in 1876. The plan of organization declares the objects to be: 
“To establish in Philadelphia, for the State of Pennsylvania, a 
Museum of Art in all its branches as applied to Industry, and in 
all its technical applications, and to provide in connection therewith, 
with a special view to the development of the Art Industries of the 
State of Pennsylvania, opportunities and means of giving instruction 
in Drawing, Painting, Modelling and Designing, in their industrial 
applications, through Lectures, Practical Schools, and Special Libra- 


* Philadelphia Daily 7zmes, April 6th, 1878. 


' 
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ries,’ and the character and general scope, “ to be in all respects 
similar to that of the South Kensington Museum of London.” 
Among the various classes already found may be particularly noticed 
the classes in art needlework, which were at once filled on their 
formation and have proved successful beyond anticipation. Ex- 
cepting a few niggardly appropriations from the Legislature, this 
excellent institution is entirely dependent upon private subscrip- 
tions for its maintenance and extension, the classes of instruction 
being all free. In order to fully accomplish its mission, and confer 
its intended benefits upon the community, it should receive that 
substantial aid from the the state which its economic claims entitle 
it to. 

“The School of Design for Women”’ has for its object, “the 
instruction of women in decorative art, and the various applications 
thereof to industrial pursuits.” It is one of the oldest and largest 
schools of art in the country, has an extensive collection of plaster 
casts and a large catalogue of prints and drawings. Its present 
accommodations are sadly inadequate for its growing wants, and as 
it does not receive one dollar from the state it has to rely for its 
support wholly upon private subscriptions and the amounts re- 
ceived from the pupils for instruction. Asa simple matter of 
financial necessity the terms of instruction, while really very mod- 
erate, are much higher than the directors would wish to have them, 
could they rule it otherwise, as they virtually shut out hundreds 
of deserving young women who would gladly avail themselves of 
the advantages of this school if the terms were nominal or free. 

The art school connected with the Franklin Institute, the 
School of Design at Tenth and Walnut Streets, and the Arcade 
School of Decorative Art on Chestnut Street, are all excellent 
schools of their class and deserve much more encouragement than 
they receive. 

Besides the schools noticed, the various Academies of Fine Art 
and Schools of Design of all the principal cities in the Union 
might be cited as so many centres for the dissemination of the 
principles of fine and industrial art. But the length to which this 
article has already extended, forbids more than a few concluding 
remarks. 

The subject of popular art education has now become one of too 
widespread interest and too deep importance to be longer pooh- 
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poohed or neglected in this country. The experience of Europe 
during the past quarter of a century has shown how great is its 
influence in developing national industries, and how essential it is 
to maintain those industries against foreign competition. The ex- 
perience of England and France alone should be sufficient lesson 
to us. What the English ave done, Americans can do. But to 
do this we must have an art educational system as wise and as lib- 
eral as the English. Our Congress and State Legislatures must 
recognize the principle which the British Parliament recognized 
in founding the South Kensington Museum—the principle that, 
“it is as much a part of good government to increase the value of 
its industries as to keep an open market for them, when the steps 
required for such an improvement cannot be taken by private en- 
terprise, and can be successfully accomplished by public action.” 
The value of a nation’s industries can be increased vastly by in- 
creasing their artistic excellerce; this excellence is to be attained 
only through the art education of its industrial classes; and this 
education is to be obtained only through-the medium of public art 
museums and art schools. To accomplish our object, therefore, 
these must be provided, either by the State or by generous private 
endowment. And when they are provided, let us beware that we 
do not blind ourselves to the object of their creation—that we do 
not destroy the usefulness of their mission by shutting out from 
their enjoyment the very classes for whose especial benefit they 
were founded. Admitting, as all will, the moral and ennobling in- 
fluences of art, it is but simple logic and truth to declare that its 
study is as moral and as ennobling on Sunday as on any other day. 
«“ The neglect of art as an interpreter of divine things, has been of 
evil consequence to the Christian world,” * and the Christian 
Church has done incalculable harm to itself and to humanity by 
denying this study to the workingman on the only day on which 
he has the opportunity of enjoying it. Man, condemned to earn 
his bread in the sweat of his face, from Monday morning till Satur- 
day night, must have some recreation on Sunday, for the mind not 
less than for the body—that he may forget for one day in the week 
his wearisome toilings and cheerless ploddings, in the happy contem- 
plation of the glorious works of God and man, which his more fortun- 


*Ruskin. Modern Painters, Part III., chap. XV. 
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ate brother can enjoy at all times—and if he cannot find that recrea- 
tion with his family in some pure and wholesome place, he will be 
tempted to seek it alone in some of the vile haunts that pollute 
the face of this fair earth, and his lost soul go crying up to heaven 
for vengeance upon the bigotry that sent him to his destruction. 
Let us ask ourselves whether it is not better to guide this popular 
demand for Sunday recreation into safe and innocent channels in- 
stead of, by blindly opposing it, driving it into sources of vice and 
social danger—whether it is not better to 


«« Ride in the whirlwind, and direct the storm,” 


of popular discontent by granting just concessions and exerting 
soothing influences than, by attempting to govern the personal ac- 
tions of the liberty-loving many by the conscience of the illiberal 
few, awaken a tempest of popular passion and be overwhelmed in 
a seething maelstrom of anarchy and communism, dying, like 
Burke, “ protesting against the inevitable,” when the exercise of 
wisdom in accepting and guiding that inevitable would have saved 
us! JAMEs JosEPH TALBOT. 





DAUDET’S « NABOB.”! 


HIS is the story of the son of a provincial French shop-keeper, 
| Francois Jansoulet, who having endured all the privations of 
abject poverty, acquires late in life a fabulous fortune in Tunis and 
comes to reside in Paris where he goes by the name of the Nabob. 
“ And yet his low birth betrayed itself in another fashion by the 
voice, the voice of a Rhone boatman, hoarse and gruff, whose 
Southern accent was coarse rather than harsh, and two broad short 
hands with hairy backs and square, nailless fingers which, spread 
out on the whiteness of the table-cloth, spoke of their past with an 


'THeE Nagos. From the French of Alphonse Daudet. By Lucy H. Hooper, 
Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 1878. 
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annoying eloquence.” His chief and undisguised ambitions are to 
be a deputy in the Corps Legislatif and a member of the Legion 
of Honor, with the fashionable surroundings such distinctions will 
bring. For these things he is willing to spend money without 
stint, founding, at the advice of his friend Dr. Jenkins. the Beth- 
lehem Infant Asylum to draw the red ribbon, and becoming the 
principal stockholder of the Territorial Fund for the development 
of Corsica, in the expectation that the grateful island will seat him 
as her deputy. He is as simple as he is strong, as generous as he 
is ostentatious, as thoroughly cheated and deceived as he is inca- 
pable of deceiving. 

“Ah! my friends, my dear friends, if you knew how happy I 
am, how proud I feel !—” 

It was scarcely six weeks since he had landed. With the ex- 
ception of one or two of his fellow-countrymen, he had _ barely 
known since yesterday, and from having lent them money, the men 
whom he called his friends, so this sudden outbreak seemed rather 


extraordinary ; but Jansoulet, too deeply moved to notice anything, 
continued : 


« «After what I have just heard, when I see myself here in this 
great Paris, surrounded by all that it contains of illustrious names 
and distinguished minds, and then I think of the paternal stall— 
for I was born ina stall. My father sold old nails at the corner of 
a street in Bourg Saint Audeol. We scarcely had bread in the 
house for every day and a stew for Sundays. Ask Cabassu, he 
knew me at that time, he can tell if I lie. Oh, yes, I have had 
to do with misery.’ He raised his head with a thrill of pride in- 
haling the odor of truffles wherewith the close atmosphere was 
loaded. ‘ Yes, I have had to do with it and the real sort, and for 
a long time too. I have been cold, I have been hungry, but real 
hunger, you know, the kind that makes you drunken, that gnaws 
your stomach, that makes your head whirl, that hinders you from 
seeing, as if the inside of your eyes was being scooped out with an 
oyster knife. I have passed days in bed for lack of a coat to go 
out in, lucky when I had a bed; it waslacking sometimes. I have 
asked my bread from all kinds of trades and that bread has cost 
me so much trouble, it was so black, so tough, that I still have the 
bitter, mouldy taste of it in my mouth. And yet it was all like 
that till I was thirty—yes, my friends, thirty, and I am not yet 
fifty. I was still a beggar, penniless, without a future, full of anx- 
iety for my poor mother, who was now a widow, who was dying of 


starvation over yonder in her stall, and to whom I could give 
nothing.’ ”’ 
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The cruel disappointments, the offensive thrusts, the shameful 
ridicule, the undeserved reproach that this great, strong, mistaken 
baby sustains at the hands of those who have fattened on him, de- 
prived of the dramatic interest of the story, would be painful to 
recite. All ranks and conditions of men conspire to rob him. 
After he has bought at fabulous prices horses from one, pictures 
from another, a theatre from another,and has saved others from 
bankruptcy, in six short months the happy Nabob, plucked to the 
skin, Dr. Jenkins decorated in his place, his election as deputy from 
Corsica publicly annulled, deserted by this shoal of land sharks, 
like an animal at bay, choked, stupefied, helpless, dies in the box 
of his own theatre. Is not this a programme to make one’s blood 
boil? ' 

Around this great cord of the fabric, hiding it, now and then 
taking off the reader’s eye, are other threads; that of M. Joyeuse, 
an imaginative little accountant and his four daughters, a group of 
pure and amusing domesticity after the manner of Dickens; that 
of Felicia Ruys, a sculptress whose genius is as great, as irregular, 
as dependent for good or evil upon trivial circumstances as the 
most thorough Gaul would demand; finally, the woolly thread 
of Jenkins, the humanitarian, the apologist, the smiling beneficent 
doctor, weaving and interweaving everywhere through the pattern, 
disgusting for prominence and dead whiteness. 

This is a full book, an objective book, that lets you into the 

. hearts of men, not by metaphysics and monologues, but by actions, 
as you yourself arrive at intentions by what men do and not by 
what they say. The characters are boldly drawn, with here and 
there a nice touch of observation which convinces you right or 
wrong that they are true to nature. You lay the story down and 
recall with approval the fulsome, hypocritical Jenkins, the straight- 
forward provincial de Gery, the artificial, old specimen of dandy 
deportment, Monpavon, the perfect man of the world, de Mora, 
of each and all sz mon ¢ vero ¢ ben trovato. Here is a paragraph 
describing de Gery’s first appearance in French society. 


“ All you Parisians of Paris, who from the age of sixteen, in 
your first dress coat,—and crush hat in hand, have carried your 
youth through the receptions of all classes of society, you do not 
know that anguish of vanity, of timidity, of recollections of roman- 
tic reading, that rivets our teeth against each other, paralyses our 
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gestures, that makes us for an entire evening a supporter of door 
posts, a piece of furniture for a recess, a poor wandering and 
lamentable creature, incapable of manifesting his existence in any 
other way than by occasionally changing his place, perishing of 
thirst rather than approach the refreshment-room, and going away 
without having uttered a word unless he has stammered out one 
of those wildly idiotic speeches that he remembers for months 
afterwards, and that causes him at night, when he thinks of it, to 
utter an ‘ah!’ of angry shame and bury his face in the pillow.” 


After an exuberant self-congratulation of the Nabob as he 
walks home with de Gery from a ball, follows this exquisite thrust 
at the Empire. 


«The naif Southerner thus flung out his project to the night 
with many expressive gestures, and from time to time, pacing the 
wide deserted Place Vend6éme, majestically surrounded by its silent, 
close-shut palaces, he raised his head towards the man of bronze 
at the top of the column, as if he took as a witness that great 
parvenu whose presence in the midst of Paris authorizes all ambi- 
tions, makes all chimeras possible.” 


Mr. Joyeuse is a clerk of the banker Hemerlingue, the Nabob’s 
old partner and now enemy and rival. See how Daudet takes us 
into that littlke home where the banker had never been and of 
whose existence he never even thought. 


“In humble homes there is always a name that is mentioned 
oftener than any other, that is invoked amid all the storms, that is 
blended with all the wishes, all the hopes, even with all the games 
of the children, penetrated with a sense of its importance, a name 
that holds in the house the role of an under-Providence, or rather 
that of a Sar, a familiar and supernatural household divinity. It is 
that of the chief, the director of the factory, the owner, the minis- 
ter, that of the man, in fact, who holds in his powerful hands the 
happiness, the existence of the house. With the Joyeuse family it 
was Hemerlingue, always Hemerlingue ; that name occured ten or 
twenty times a day in the conversation of the girls, who associated 
it with all their plans with the slightest details of their feminine 
ambition. ‘If Hemerlingue chose. All that depends upon Hem- 
lingue.’ And nothing could be more charming than the familiar- 
ity wherewith those young things talked about the fat banker 
whom they had never seen. They asked for news of him. Had 
the father spoken to him? Was he ina good humor? And to 
think that all of us, whatever we may be, no matter how humble 
or how bowed down we are kept by fate, we have ever beneath us 
some poor creatures, more humble, more bowed than we, for whom 
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we are great, for whom we are Gods, and for whom in our station 
as Gods we are indifferent, contemptuous, cruel!” 


The description of the Bethlehem Asylum, a magnificently de- 
lusive institution founded by Dr. Jenkins with the Nabob’s money 
to bring up the children of the poor on goat’s milk, is worthy of 
Dickens. How like him is this passage, taken from the account 
of the visit of the official secretary, which unexpectedly results 
in the Doctor’s being decorated instead of the founder. 


« Jenkins gives a hearty hand shake to the superintendent. 

‘Well, Madame Polge, are our little charges progressing nicely ?’ 

‘You can see for yourself, Doctor,’ she replies, pointing to the 
beds. She is funereal in her green dress, this tall Madame Polge, 
the ideal of dry nurses; she completes the picture. But whither 
has the Secretary of the Commandery gone? He has stopped in 
front of a cradle which he examined sadly, standing and nodding 
his head. 

‘Deuce take it,’ whispers Pompon to Madame Polge, ‘it is the 
Wallachian.’ The little blue ticket hung at the head of the bed, 
does announce the nationality of the child—Moldo-Wallachian. 
How unlucky, that the Secretary’s attention should have been at- 
tracted by that one. Oh! the poor little head lying on one side 
on the pillow; its cap crooked, its nostrils contracted, its mouth 
open with a short panting breath, the breath of those who are 
newly born, but also of those who are about to die. 

‘Is he ill?’ asks the Secretary softly of the Director, who has 
approached him. 

‘Why not the least bit in the world,’ answers the shameless 
Pompon, and going up to the cradle, he tickles the little one with 
his finger, beats up the pillow, and says, ina manly tone full of 
tenderness, ‘ Well, old boy! Shaken from his stupor, emerging 
from the shadow that already envelopes him, the baby opens his 
eyes upon the faces leaning over him, looks at them with a glow- 
ing indifference, then returning to his dream which he likes better, 
clenches his wrinkled little hands and draws an imperceptible sigh. 
Mystery! what had he come into lifé for? To suffer for two 
months, and then to depart, having seen nothing, understanding 
nothing, without ever having known the sound of his own voice. 

‘How pale he is!’ murmurs M. de la Perriere, himself very 
pale. The Nabob, too, is livid as if a cold breath had passed by. 
The director assumes an off-hand air. 

‘It is the reflection. We are all green here.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ says Jenkins, ‘it is the reflection from the lake. 
Come and see it, M. de la Perriere.’ and he draws him toward 
the window to show him the great sheet of water into which the 
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willows dip, whilst Madame Polge hastens to draw over the little 
Wallachian’s eternal dream the ample curtains of his little cradle.” 


So the description of the evening at home, which any man 
might do with some degree of pleasing power. Daudet makes it 
exquisite by one or two observations familiar to us all. 


«Tea once served, while the gentlemen finished their cups and 
their conversation (father Joyeuse was always very long about any- 
thing that he did, on account of his frequent flights to the moon), 
the young girls drew up their work, and the table became covered 
with work-baskets, embroideries, gay worsteds, refreshing with 
their brilliant tints the faded flowers on the old table-cover. And 
the group of the other evening was formed anew within the lumin- 
ous circle of the other day, to the great delight of Paul de Gery. 
It was the first evening of this kind that he had spent in Paris; it 
recalled to him others long past, lulled by the same innocent 
laughter, the gentle noise of scissors replaced upon the table, of a 
needle passing through linen, of the rustling of turning leaves, and 
he was reminded, too, of dear faces forever vanished, clustered, too, 
like these, around the family lamp, alas! so suddenly extinguished.” 


Or what could be a more vigorous picture of the unexampled 
successes of the Nabob than this? 


«“ And as the life of this man seemed the realization of a tale 
from the Thousand and One Nights, as all his desires were fulfilled 
even to the most disproportioned, as all his wildest chimeras came 
to stretch themselves out before his feet and to lick his hands like 
tamed and submissive spaniels, he had bought St. Romans to give it 
to his mother, newly furnished and restored. 


Monpavon, whose passion for play has induced him to misap- 
propriate public funds, comes to the death bed of the Duke de 
Mora, the only man in France who can save him, to ask for aid. 


“At the moment of entering, the sounds of a dispute caused him 
to pause behind the lowered hangings. It was the voice of Louis, 
whining like that of a beggar under a porch, striving to move his 
master to pity respecting the terrible distress which awaited him, 
and asking permission to take a few rouleaux of gold which were 
lying ina drawer. Ah! how hoarse, how exhausted, how scarce 
intelligible was the reply, wherein was apparent the effort of the 
invalid, forced to turn in his bed and to withdraw his eyes from a 
glimpse of the far away. ‘Yes, yes, take all! But in Heaven's 
name let me sleep—let me sleep!’ 


« The drawers opened and closed in short and panting respiration. 
Monpavon heard nothing more, and turned back without entering. 
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The brutal rapacity of the servant had aroused his pride. Any- 
thing rather than degrade himself to such a point.” 


The Nabob’s mother comes to Paris on the very day when the 
validity of her son’s election is before the Corps Legislatif, and, 
without knowing or understanding the question, gains admission 
to the gallery. This is the picture of her after the defeat as she 
leaves the house. 


‘ And whilst she thus struggled in her agitation, bewildered, her 
cap in disorder, at once grotesque and sublime, like all beings of 
nature in full civilized tragedy, testifying to her son’s honesty and 
the injustice of mankind, even to the liveried lackeys, whose dis- 
dainful impassibility was more cruel than all, Jansoulet, who had 
come to meet her, uneasy at seeing her, suddenly appeared at her 
side. 

‘Take my arm, mother; you must not stay here.’ He said this 
aloud, in so calm and firm a tone that all the laughter ceased, and 
the old woman suddenly appeased, supported by that strong clasp 
on which leaned the last tremors of her anger, was enabled to 
leave the palace between two respectful ranks. A grand and rustic 
pair, the millions of the son lighting up the peasant manners of 
the mother like those holy rays that are surrounded by a golden 
frame, they disappeared into the brilliant sunlight outside, into 
the splendor of their sparkling coach, a fierce irony in the’ pres- 
ence of that great misery, a striking symbol of the terrible woes 
of the rich. 

Both seated far back, for they were afraid of being seen, they 
did not speak to each other at first. But, as soon as the carriage 
was under way, when he saw receding behind him the gloomy 
Calvary on which his honor remained crucified, Jansoulet, worn 
out, laid his head against the maternal shoulder, hid it in a fold of 
the old green shawl, and there giving free course to his burning 
tears, his whole strong frame shaken by sobs, there returned to him 
the cry of his infancy, his wail as a little child, ‘Mamma—mam- 
ma!’ 


Some Americans, who love to think we have a monopoly of 
such things, would profit by an attentive consideration of the life- 
like pictures of corporate and individual, official and private dis- 
honesty and incompetency in so great and so distant a city as Paris. 

Other passages, perhaps more distinguished for penetration, 
vigor and eloquence, might be added to those we have quoted, but 
they are chosen as easy to understand and admire without the 
context. he Nabob is a work of the highest order of merit 
and another proof that the gift of novel writing is not confined to 
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England. Daudet has not made, as many French authors—to avoid 
a generalization, which the reader, better, worse or differently in- 
formed, might contradict—have made, a logical study of some pas- 
sion, a painful dissection of abnormal and immoral conditions. 
Such books we all know, with a small dramatis persone, an inge- 
nious preliminary of things common to the reader artd then by 
nicely calculated steps, a phantasm which seems to say, “Aha! aha! 
you never dreamed you had that in you.” After following a train 
of figures contradicting, astonishing and outraging themselves, the 
mental accommodation of the reader is as much disturbed for all 
sublunary things as his eye would be after gazing at an electric 
light. He has been puzzled by subjectivity run mad. Zhe 
Nabob is more like the novels of our own tongue. Daudet fills 
up the back-ground of his pictures with a goodly number of 
characters, as we meet them every day, with the inevitable exag- 
geration which follows the compression of many years and lives into 
a few hour’s, reading, whose interests and occupations crossing and 
inter-crossing, present life as it is, composite, complicated and influ- 
enced from many sides. Without picking up, as Dickens does in 
his great hand, a dozen threads at once, with a detail and exact- 
ness which is-in danger of being too perfect, he gives now and 
then an interior, a country view, a side light of one kind or another, 
which reminds us that we are in the world, the world of banks and 
politics, of doctors and lawyers, where the most violent of emotions 
cannot last forever, and where the greatest elations and distortions 
must rub against and be qualified by the insignificant routine and 
incidents of daily life. There is hypocrisy, vice and courage in the 
book, simplicity, ruin and suicide, not riding on high horses, or 
blowing trumpets, or darkly intimated from impossible eyes, but, 
as we know them, unobtrusive, developing with events, sometimes 
taking us by surprise. The method recognises and respects the all- 
pervading principles of social gravitation, which would prevent, if 
nothing else did, Love, Revenge, Ambition, Vice and other human 
incidents (to be spelled with capitals), from riding, as they do in 
books, in a bee line into an insane asylum. 
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A SrruGGLe. By Barnet Phillips. New York; D. Appleton & 
Co.. 1878. 

This is the first of a new series of short stories, called the Handy 
Volume series, published by Appleton & Co., and evidencing, 
among other things, how much the public taste has been elevated 
since cheap literature, abandoning the happy hunting grounds of 
the Dime Novel, has begun to draw upon natural and respectable 
sources for its interest. Here we have at St. Eloi a chateau and a 
usine ; in the former a wealthy French iron-founder, and the heroine— 
his beautiful, impetuous, but haughty daughter, about to be be- 
trothed to a French man of the world, de Valbois. At the wsine, 
as contre-maitre,a one-armed Yankee, the hero, ex-Colonel from the 
war of the rebellion, quiet,imperturbable, but valued by his em- 
ployer as an admirable mechanic, a ready suggestor of the right 
thing to make the iron quicker and better and the machinery to 
go when it is out of order. Then comes the Franco-German 
war, the master is struck down with sickness, de Valbois withdraws, 
Mr. Yankee runs the wsize, advises everybody, cares for his em- 
ployer, protects his daughter, whose respect and gratitude gradual- 
ly deepen into love. But this man of perfect judgment gives no 
sign of his own affection until haughty Mademoiselle is quite 
bcudcuse that it has not shown itself; and then the victory is 
complete. 

The undercurrent of all this is that here were living side by 
side, in the time of ordinary social conditions, two people admir- 
ably suited to and mutually worthy of each other, and capable of 
the highest devotion, who would have lived on forever without a 
consciousness of sympathy, she feeling, if anything, a distant 
superiority to him, and he a self-complacent and real indifference 
about her. But the usual conventionalties once disturbed, charac- 
ter and temper once able to show themselves normally, the true 
and natural combination takes place. He and she are made 
supremely happy. 

Miss Smith, as she reads with regret that it takes a Franco- 
German War to produce such a result, and Mr. Jones, as he 
glances at her from the /azteuzl, feels that, though this be really 
his affinity, the unalterable routine of his and of her life may 
prevent that fact from ever disclosing itself. Miss Smith and Mrs. 
Jones, this is quite true. By avery simple law of the physical world, 
a bucket of water thrown into the ocean on the Atlantic seaboard 
will cause a re-arrangement of its particles to the rock of Gibraltar, 
and dear knows how much further, but there is only one day and 
one hour and one way in which the bucket of Mr. Jones’s out- 
poured affections can send a ripple into Miss Smith’s heart. At 
that critical moment, a thousand to one, Mr. Jones will be eating a 
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hearty lunch in town, and Miss Smith at the sea-side, with the 
proper electrical condition rapidly passing away, will be conform- 
ing herself to other relations. The chance is gone forever, and the 
worst of it all is they do not care: and the good, the true and the 
beautiful go wandering around the earth, mis-mated or not mated 
at all. 


CurrENT Discussion. A Collection from the Chief English Essays 
on Questions of the Time. Edited by Edward L. Burlingame. 
Vol. 1, International Politics. Vol. II., Questions of Belief. 
Pp. XII., 368; XI., 360. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


These volumes are the excellent execution of an idea equally 
good. The two greatest topics of human interest have been treated 
in the leading English periodicals during the past two years, with 
a vigor and an earnestness which is quite unusual, and its possible 
loss out of permanent literature should be avoided. Mr. Burlin- 
game has made an excellent choice. Nine papers by Gladstone, 
Goldwin Smith, Freeman, Owen, Dicey and Forbes fill the first 
volume. Mr. Smith’s paper on Canada is of the greatest interest 
to Americans. That of Mr. Dicey, on Egypt, is a fair type of the 
literary work done by the new Machiavellian school of English 
politicians. 

The second volume very properly contains the two great Syin- 
posia, the first, on «The Soul and a Future Life,” being preceded 
by Mr. F. Harrison’s article on that topic, which led to the discus- 
sion. Three other papers are by G. H. Lewes, Thomas Hughes 
and W. H. Mallock. The paper by the last, “Is Life Worth 
Living,” is one of the most brilliant reductiones ad absurdam ever 
attempted, and its author, though quite a young man, has taken 
high rank among the controversial champions of Theism and 
Christianity. 

We are puzzled to know where Mr. Burlingame will find the 
materials for a third volume. The two things Dr. Johnson thought 
worth talking about are covered by these. It is true that politics 
are treated only on the_international side, and religion only in its 
controversy with those who reject it. But without in some sort 
reduplicating these volumes, we think he will find it hard to collect 
others which shail equal them in interest. 


WarRINGTON PEN Pictures: A Collection of Personal and Politi- 
cal Reminiscences, from 1848 to 1876, from the Writings of 
William S. Robinson. Edited by his Widow. Pp. XX. 587. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Mr. Robinson was something of a power in Massachusetts poli- 
tics from the days of the Free Soil movement onward. A keen, 
incisive writer, capable of broad, popular humor, and thoroughly 
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disinterested in his aims, he commanded much regard as a news- 
paper writer. Refined critics will perhaps sneer at this volume as 
a specimen of book-making ; for ourselves, we have gone through 
its pages with a very genuine liking for the man. Even the very 
brief articles which fill up a large portion of the earlier part of the 
volume, after the biographical sketch, have their interest and value 
as depicting the leading features of the old pro-slavery conflict, 
and, in less elaboration, the dominant mood of the country in War 
Times. The latter part is made up of articles and*papers which 
better correspond to the title of the book. There are brief biog- 
raphies of public men, beginning with the Free Soil leaders. This 
part of the book provokes a comparison with the Biographical 
Sketches of Miss Martineau. But Mr. Robinson confines himself 
more closely to politics, and is not her equal in literary skill, while 
far beyond her in good temper, although not less earnest. We do 
not share his unqualified admiration of Charles Sumner; but we 
think he deserves national honors for his unyielding opposition to 
the Essex statesman. 


Tue Unitep States As A Nation. Lectures on the Centennial of 
American Independence, given at Berlin, Dresden, Florence, 
Paris and London, By Rev. Dr. Joseph P. Thompson. Pp. 
XXVII, 323. Boston, J. R. Osgood & Co. 

Dr. Thompson has been for some years past an American resi- 
dent in Europe, and, like the best of our absentees, he has kept his 
patriotic attachments fresh and vigorous. __He has had to face the 
usual fire of foreign criticism upon our character and our institu- 
tions, and being a man given to free speech and plenty of it, he 
has repaid it in kind in these lectures. Finding occasion in the 
attention excited by the Centennial Year, he undertook to give 
our European Friends a chance to take a look at American His- 
tory through American eyes, and to correct some of their wrong 
impressions, and even to put his foot on a few “ false facts,” as 
Cullen calls them. He begins with the foundation of the Republic, 
but dwells largely on the War of Independence, the Declaration 
and the Constitution, and then devotes chapters to the trials, the 
development, and the dangers of the nation. 


Lanpotin. By Berthold Auerbach. Translated by Annie B. Irish 
New York. Henry Holt & Co. 

In this, the latest of the Auerbach stories, we have a study of 
peasant life. Of the charming idyllic treatment which in some of 
his earlier work he has devoted to such subjects, there is but little 
in Landolin. Notable instances of the style to which we refer may 
be found in some of the Dorfgeschichten and in all that portion of 
Auf der Hohe that relates to Walpurga and Hansei. The story 
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is simply told and deals chiefly with the hard, matter-of-fact side 
of life. Interspersed with numerous clever bits of character paint- 
ing, there is no lack of that home-spun, commonplace, worldly 
wisdom with which the reader of Auerbach is already familiar. 

The English version reads smoothly and seems to have been 
carefully done. We cannot, however, avoid taking exception to the 
term “living room” (IVohnzimmer ?), which, if English at all, is 
but a localism, infinitely less acceptable than the more idiomatic 
“sitting room”. 
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